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From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


ON THE CHARACTER AND MANNERS OF 
THE TYROLESE. 


It is a common observation, that 
the character of a people is in a 
great measure influenced by their 
local situation, and the nature of the 
scenery in which they are placed ; 
and it is impossible to visit the Tyrol 
without being convinced of the truth 
of the remark. The entrance of 
the mountain region is marked by as 
great a diversity in the aspect and 
manners of the population. as in the 
external objects with which they are 
surrounded : 
from the level plain of Lombardy to 
the rugged precipices of the Alps, 
greater than from the squalid crouch- 
ing appearance of the Italian peasant 
to the martial air of the free-born 
mountaineer. 

This transition is so remarkable, 
that it attracts the attention of the 
most superficial observer. In tra- | 


velling over the states of the north |: 


of Italy, he meets every where with | 
the symptoms of poverty, meanness 
and abject depression. ‘I'he beauti- 
ful slopes which descend from the 
Alps, clothed with all that is beauti- 
ful or luxuriant in natore, are inla- 
bited for the most part by an indi- 
gent and squalid population, among 
whom you seek in vain for any share 
of that bounty with which Provi- 
dence has blesse 
The rich plains of Lombardy are 
cultivated by a peasantry whose con- 
dition is hardly superior to that of 
the Irish cottager ; and while the 
Vos. Il. 30 





nor is the transition, | 





effeminate proprietors of the soil 
waste their days in inglorious indo- 
lence at Milan and Verona, their un- 
fortunate tenantry are exposed to 
the merciless rapacity of bailifis and 
stewards, intent only upon augment- 
ing the fortune of their absent supe- 
riors. Inthe town the symptoms 
of general distress are, if possible, 
still more apparent. While the 
opera and the Corso are crowded 
with splendid equipages, the lower 
classes of the people are involved 
in hopeless indigence: the churches 
and public streets are crowded with 
beggars, whose wretched appear- 
ance marks but too truly the reality 
of the distress of which they com- 
plain ; while their abject and crouch- 
ing manner indicates the entire po- 
litical degradation to which they 
have so Jong been subjected. At 
Venice in particular, the total stag- 
‘nation of employment, and the mise- 
ry of tue people, strikes a stranger 
i the more forcibly from the contrast 
‘which they afford to the unrivalled 
| splendour ‘of her edifices, and the 
glorious recollections with which 
her history is filled. As he admires 
the gorgeous magnificence of the 
plazzZa St. Marco, or winds through 
the noble palaces that still rise with 
'undecaying beauty from the waters 
of the Adriatic, he no longer won- 
ders at the astonishment with which 














the stern crusaders of the north 
gazed at her marble piles, and feels 
ithe rapture of the Roman emperor, 
‘when he approached ‘ where Ve- 
nice sat in state throned on her 








hundred isles; but in the mean 
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and pusillanimous race by which 
they are now inhabited, he looks in 
vain for the descendants of those 
great men who leapt from their gal- 
lies on the towers of Constantino- 
ple, and stood forth as the bulwark 
of Christendom against the Ottoman 
power ; and still less, when he sur- 
veys the miserable population with 
which he is surrounded, can he go 
back in imagination to those days of 
liberty and valour, when 
“* Venice once was dear, 
The pleasant place ofall festivity, 
The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy.” 

From such scenes of national dis- 
tress, and from the melancholy spec- 
tacle of despotic power ruling in the 
abode of ancient freedom, it is with 
delight that the traveller enters the 
fastnesses of the Alps, where liberty 
has imprinted itself in indelible cha- 
racters on the character and man- 
ners of the people. In every part 
of the Tyrol the bold and martial 
air of the peasantry, their athletic 
form and fearless eye, bespeak the 
freedom and independence which 
they have enjoyed. In most instan- 
ces the people go armed; and du- 
ring the summer and autumn they 
wear a musket hung over their 
shoulders, or some other, offensive 
weapon. Universally they possess 
arms, and are trained early to the 
use of them, both by the expeditions 
in search of game, of which they are 
passionately fond ; and by the annu- 
al duty of serving in the trained 
bands, to which every man capable 
of bearing arms is, without excep- 
tion, subjected. It was in conse- 
quence of this circumstance, in a 
great measure, that they were able 
to make so vigorous a resistance, 
with so little preparation, to the 
French invasion; and it is to the 
same cause that is chiefly to be as 
cribed that intrepid and martial air 
by which they are distinguished 
from almost every other peasantry 
in Europe.: 

Their dress is singularly calcula- 








[vou. 1. 


ted to add to this impression. That 
of the men consists. for the most 
part, of a broad brimmed hat, orna- 
mented by a feather ; a jacket tight 
to the shape, with a broad girdle, 
richly ornamented, fastened in front 
by a large buckle of costly work- 
manship; black leather breeches 
and gaiters, supported over the 
shoulders by two broad bands. ge- 
nerally of scarlet or blue, which are 
joined in front by a cross belt of the 
same colour. ‘They frequently wear 
pistols in their girdle, and have either 
a rifle or cloak slung over their 
shoulders. The colours of the 
dresses vary in the different parts 
of the country, as they do in the 
cantons of Switzerland; but they 
are always of brilliant colours, and 
ornamented, particularly round the 
breast, with a degree of richness 
which appears extraordinary in the 
labouring classes of the community. 
‘their girdles and clasps, with the 
other more costly parts of their 
clothing, are handed down from ge- 
neration to generation, and worn, 
on Sundays and festivals, with scru- 
pulous care, by the great-grandsons 
of those by whom they were origi- 
nally purchased. 

The dress of the women is gro- 
tesque and singular in the extreme. 
Generally speaking, the waists are 
worn long, and the petticgats ex- 
ceedingly short ; and the colour of 
their clothes are as bright and va- 
rious as those of the men. ‘To per- 
sons habituated, however, to the easy 
and flowing attire of our own coun- 
trywomen, the form and style of 
this dress appears particularly un- 
becoming ; nor can we altogether 
devest ourselves of those ideas of ri- 
dicule which we are accustomed to 
attach to such antiquated forms, 
both on the stage andin the pictures 
of the last generation. Among the 
peasant girls, you often meet with 
much beauty; but, for the most 
part, the women of the ‘Tyrol are 
not nearly so striking as the men ; 
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an observation which seems appli- 
cable to most mountainous countries, 
and to none more than to the West 
Highlands of Scotland. 

It is of more importance to ob- 
serve that the Tyrolese peasantry 
are every where courteous and 
pleasing in their demeanour, both 
toward strangers and their own 
countrymen. In this respect, their 
manners have sometimes been mis- 
represented. If a traveller ad- 
dresses them in the style of inso- 
lence or reproach, which is gene- 
rally used toward the lower orders 
in France or Italy, he will in all 
probability meet with a repulse, 
and if the insult is carried farther, 
he may, perhaps, have cause per- 
mahently to repent the indiscretion 
of his language. For the Tyrolese 
are afree people ; and though sub- 
ject to a despotic government, their 
own state preserves its liberty as 
entire as if it acknowledged ho su- 
perior to its own authority. The 
peasantry, too, are of a keen and en- 
thusiastic temper; grateful to the 
last degree for kindness or conde- 
scension, but feelingly alive on the 
other hand to any thing like con- 
tempt or derision in the manner of 
their superiors. Dwelling too in a 
country where all are equal, and 


where few neble families or great 


proprietors are to be found, they 
are little accustomed to brook in- 
sults of any kind, or to submit to 


language from strangers which they | 


would not tolerate from their own 
countrymen. 
mind may be observed among the 
Seotch Highlanders ; ithas been no- 
ticed in the mountains of Nepaul and 
Cabul, and has long characterised 
the Arabian tribes ; and indeed it 


belongs generally to all classes of | 


the people in those situations where 
the debasing effects of the progress 
of wealth, and the division of labour 
have not been felt, and where, from 
whatever causes, the individuals in 
the lower ranks of life are called in- 








A similar temper of | 
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to active and strenuous exertion, 
and compelled to act for themselves 
in the conduct of life. 

Ifa stranger, however, behaves 
toward the Lyrolese peasantry with 
the ordinary courtesy with which an 
Englishman is accustomed to address 
the people of his own country, there 
is no part of the world in which he 
will meet with a more cordial re- 
ception, or where he will find a 
more affectionate or grateful return 
for the smallest acts of kindness. 
Among these untutored people, the 
gratitude for any good deed on the 
part of their superiors, is not, as in 
more civilized states, the result of 
any habitual awe for their rank,. or 
of any selfish consideration of the 
advantage to be derived from culti- 
vating their good will. It is the 
spontaneous effusion of benevolent 
feeling, of feeling springing from the 
uncorrupted dictates of their hearts, 
and enhanced by the feudal attach- 
ment with which they are naturally 
inclined to regard those in a higher 
rank than themselves. Though the 
Tyrolese are entirely free, and 
though the Emperor possesses but a 
nominal sovereignty over them, yet 
the warm feelings of feudal fidelity 
have no where maintained their 
place so inviolate as among their 
mountains ; and this feeling of feu- 
dal respect and aifection is extended 
by them to the higher classes, when- 
ever they behave toward them with 





of manners. It has arisen from the 
peculiar situation of their country, 
in which there are very few of the 
higher orders, and where the pea- 
santry possess almost the cutire 
land of which it consists, and where, 
‘at the same time, the bonds of feudal 
attachment have been preserved 
Mvith scrupulous eare, for political 
reasons, by their indulgent govern- 
ment, that the peasantry have uni- 
ted the independence and pride of 
republican states. with the devoted 








and romantic fidelity to their sove- 


any thing like kindness or gentleness, 
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reign, which characterises the inha- || joy. Cheating, on .the other hand, 


bitants of monarchical realms. 
the peasantry of Switzerland, they 
regard themselves as composing the 
state, and would disdain to crouch 
before any other power. Like the 
Highlanders of Scotland, they are 
actuated by the warmest and most 
enthusiastic loyalty toward their so- 
vereign, and like them they have 
not scrupled on many occasions to 
expose their lives and fortunes in a 
doubtful and often hopeless struggle 
in his cause. From these causes 
has arisen that singular mixture of 
loyalty and independence, of stub- 
bornness and courtesy, of republican 
pride and chivalrous fidelity, by 
which their character is distinguish- 
ed from that of every other people 
in Europe. 

Honesty may be regarded as a 
leading feature in the character of 
the Tyrolese, as indeed it is of all 
the German people. In no situation 
and under no circumstances is a 
stranger in danger of being deceived 
by them. They will, in many in- 
stances, sacrifice their own interests 


Like | is the usual and obvious resource of 


slaves, of men who have never been 
taught to respect themselves, «and 
| whose personal qualities are entire- 
ily overlooked by the higher orders 
fof the state. If England and Swit- 
zerland and the Tyrol bad been sub- 
|jected by any train of unfortunate 
events to the same despotism whick 


has degraded the character of the 
lower orders in France and Italy, 


‘they would probably have had as 
little reason as thefr more servile - 


neighbours to have prided them- 
selves on the honesty and integrity 
of their national character. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fea- 
ture.in the character of the Tyrol- 
ese, 1s their uniform prety, a feel- 
ing which is no where so universally 
diffused as among their sequestered 
vallies. ‘The most cursory view of 
the country is sufficient to demon- 
strate the strong hold which religion 
has taken of the minds of the pea- 
santry. Chapels are built almost at 
every half mile on the principal 





rather than betray what they con- 
sider as so sacred a duty as that of 
preserving inviolate their faith with 
foreigners. In this respect their 
conduct affords a very striking con- 
trast to the conduct of the French 
and Italians, whose rapacity and 
meanness have long been observed 
and commented on by every travel- 
ler. Yet, amidst all our indignation 
at that character, it may well be 
doubted, whether it does not arise 
naturally and inevitably from the 
system of government to which they 
have had the misfortune to be sub- 
jected. Honesty is a virtue prac- 
‘tised and esteemed among men who 
have a character to support, and 
who feel their own importance in 
the scale of society. Generaily it 
will be found to prevail in propor- 


roads, in which the passenger may 
perform his devotions, or which may 
awaken the thoughtless mind toa 
recollection of its religious duties. 
The rude efforts of art have there 
been exerted to pourtray thé lead- 
ing events in our Saviour’s life ; and 
innumerabie figures carvédsn wood, 
attest, in every part of the country, 
both the barbarous taste of the peo- 
ple, and the fervour of their reli- 
gious impressions. Even in the 
higher parts of the mountains, where 
hardly any vestiges of human culti- 
vation are to be found, in the depth 
of untrodden forests, or on the sum- 
mit of seemingly inaccessible cliffs, 
the symbols of devotion are to be 
found, and the cross rises every 
where amidst the wilderness, as if 
to mark the triumph of christianity 
over the greatest obstacles of na- 





tion to the weight which is attached 
to individual character ; that is, to 


ture. Nor is it only in solitudes or 
deserts that the vestiges of their de- 





the freedom which the people en- || 


votion are to be found. In the val- 
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lies and in the cities it still preserves 

its ancient sway over the people. 

On the exterior of most houses the 

legend of some favourite saint, or 
the sufferings of some popular mar- 

tyr, are to be found ; and the poor 
inhabitant thinks himself secure from 
the greater evils of life under the 

guardianship of their heavenly aid. 

In every valley numerous spires are 
tobe seen rising amidst the beauty 
of the surrounding scene, and re- 
minding the traveller of the piety of 
its simple inhabitants. On Sunday 
the whole people flock to church in 
their neatest and gayest attire ; and 
so great is the number who thus 
frequent these places of worship, 
that it is not unfrequent to see the 
peasants kneeling on the turf in the 
churchyard where mass is perform- 
ed, from being unable to find a place 
within its walls. Regularly in the 
evening, prayers are read in every 
family ; and the traveller who pass- 
es through the villages at the hour 
of twilight, often sees through their 
latiiced windows the young and the 
old kneeling together round their 
humble fire, or is warned of his ap- 
proach to human habitation, by hear- 
ing their’ evening hymns stealing 
throngh the silence and solitude of 
the forest. 

Nor is their devotion confined to 
acis of external homage, or the ob- 
servance of an unmeaning ceremony. 
Debased as their religion is by the 





absurdities and errors of the Catholic 
form of worship ; and mixed up as 
it. is with innumerable Jegends and 
visionary tales, it yet preserves 
enough of the pure spirit of its di- 
vine origin to influence, in a great 
degree, the conduct of their private 
lives. The Tyrolese have not yet 
learned that immorality in private 
life may be pardoned by the obser- 
vance of certain ceremonies, or that 
the profession of faith purchases a 
dispensation from the rules of obe- 
dience. These, the natural and the 
usual attendants of the Catholic faith 


‘and the judge of his parish ; 
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l\in richer states, have not reached 


their poor and v peniracein valleys. 
The purchase of absolution by mo- 
ney is there almost unknown In 
no part of the world are the do- 
mestic or conjugal duties more strict- 
ly or faithfully observed: and in 
none do the parish priests exercise 
a stricter or more conscientious con- 


Their influence is not weakened as 
in amore advanced state of society 
by a discordance of religious tenets ; 
nor is the consideration due to this 
sacred function, lost in the homage. 
paid to rank, or opulence, or power. 
Placed in the midst of a people who 
acknowledge no superiors, and who 
live almost universally from the pro- 
duce of their little domains, and 
strangers alike to the arts of luxury ; 
and the seductions of fashion, the 
parish-priest is equally removed 
from temptation himself, and re- 
lieved from guarding against the 
great sources of wickedness in 
others. He is at once the priest 
the in- 
fallible criterion in matters of faith, 
and the umpire in the occasional 
disputes which happen among them. 
Hence has arisen that remarkable 
veneration for their spiritual guides, 
by which the peasantry are distin- 
guished ; and it is to thrs cause that 
we are to ascribe the singular fact, 
that their priests were their princi- 
pal leaders in the war with France, 
and that. while their nobles almest 
universally kept back, the people 
followed with alucrity 
their pastors, to take up arms in sup- 
port of the Austrian cause. 

In one great virtae, the peasants 
tn this country (in common, it must 
be owned, with most Catholic states) 
are particularly worthy of imitation. 
The virtue of charity, which is too 
much overlooked in many Protestant 
kingdoms, but which the Catholic 
religion so uniformly and sedulousty 
enjoins, is there practised to the 





greatest degree, and by all classes 


trol over the conduct of their flock. | 


the call of 
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of the people. Perhaps there are || 
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tians, the fiercest and most barba- 


few countries in which, owing to | rous of the tribes who dwelt m the 
the absence of m: ielahemene “and || fastnesses of the mountains, and of 


great towns, poverty appears so 
rarely, or in which the great body | 
* the people live so universally in 

state of comfort. Yet, whenever 
teen does appear, it meets 
with immediate and effectual relief. | 
Nor is their charity confined to ac- 
tual mendicants, but extends to all 
whom accident or misfortune has 


involved in casual distress. Each | 


valley supports its own poor; and 
the little store of every cottage, like | 
the meal of the [rish cottager, is al- | 
ways open to any one who really 
requires its assistance. ‘lhis bene- 
yolent disposition springs, no doubt, | 
in a great measure, from the simple 
state in which society exists among 
these remote districts ; but it is to 
be ascribed not less to the efforts of 
the clergy, who incessantly enjoin 
this great christian duty, and point: 
it out as the chief means of atoning | 
for past transgressions. 


Catholic, and clearly as we may see 
its tendency, (at least in its more 
corrupt forms,) to nourish private 
immorality, and extinguish civil hi- 
berty, it is yet impossible to deny, 
that, inthe great duty of christian 
charity, which it invariably enjoins, 
it has atoned for a multitnde of sins ; 
and to suspect that amidst the auste 
rity and severity of the presbyterian | 
discipline, we have too much lost} 
sight of the charity of the gospel ; 

and that with us a pretended indig- 


nation for the vices which involve | 
so many of the poor in distress, too | 


often serves as a pretext for refu- 
sing to misery that relief to which, | 


_ whose savage manners Livy has gi- 
ven so striking an account in his de- 


| scription of Hannibal's Passage of the 


Alps. Many Roman legions were 


| impeded 1 in their progress, or thin- 


| ned of their numbers, by these cruel 


|barbarians ; and even after they 
‘were wadeiond to subjection, by the 
\expedition of Drusus, it was-still es- 
teemed a service of the utmost dan- 
|ger to leave the high road, or ex- 
‘plore the remote recesses of the 
‘country. Hence the singular fact, 
| almost incredible in modern times, 
‘that even in the days of Pliny, seve- 
ral hundred years after the first pas- 
sage of these mountains by the RKo- 
man troops, the source of both the 
Rhine and the lser were unknown ; 
_and that the naturalist of Rome was 
‘content to state, a century after the 
establishment of a oman station at 
Sion, that the Rhone took its rise 





Much as|\‘‘in the most hidden parts of the 
we may lament the errors of the | 


earth, in the region of perpetual 
night, amidst foresis for ever inac- 
cessible to human approach.’’ Hence 
it is too, that almost all the inscrip- 
tions on the votive offerings which 
have been discovered in the ruins of 
ithe temple of Jupiter Penninus, at 
|the summit of the great St. Bernard, 





and many of which come downto a 
late period in the history of the em- 
pire, speak of the gratitude of the 
passengers for having escaped the 
extraordinary perils of the journey. 
|The Roman authors always speak 
of the Alps with expressions of dis- 
|may and horror, as the scenes only 
of winter and desolation, and as the 
_abodes of barbarous tribes. ‘‘ Nives 





from whatever cause it has arisen, | coelo prope immiste, tecta informia 


our Saviour tells us that itis entitled. | 


iunposita rupibus pecora jumenta que 


There is something singularly de- | torrida frigore homines intonsi et 
lightful in the sway which religion | \ inculti, animalia inanimaque omnia 


thus maintains in these savage and 
In ancient 


sequestered regions. 
times, we are informed, these mouo 


tains were inhabited by the Khae- 


| rigentia gelu cetera visu quam dictu 


1 foediora terrorem renovarunt.”’ No 


|, attempt accordingly appears to have 
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|| been made by any of the Romans in 
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later times to explore the remoter || Alps, that the earliest vestiges of ci- 
recesses of the mountains now so fa- || vilization, and the first traces of or- 
miliar to every traveller; but w hile | der and industry which appeared af- 
the Emperors constructed magnifi ||ter the overthrow of the Roman em- 
cent highways across their summits | pire, were to be found in the imme- 
to connect Italy with the northern || diate neighbourhood of the religious 
provinces of the empire, they suf-'! establishments ; and it is to the un- 
fered the vallies on either side to re: || ceasing efforts of the clergy during 
main in their pristine state of barba- 
rism, and hastened into remoter dis- 





the centuries of barbarism which 
| followed that event, that the judi- 
tricts to spread that cultivation of|!cious historian of Switzerland as- 
which the Alps, with their savage ||cribes the early civilization and hu- 
inhabitants, seemed to them incapa-||mane disposition of the Helvetic 
ble. \ltribes. Placed as we are at a dis- 
What is it then which has wrought || tance from the time when this great 
so wonderful a change in the man- || change was effected, andaccu stoned 
ners, the habits, and the condition || to manners in which its influence has 
of the inhabitants of those desolate | long ago been established, we can 
regions 2. What is. it which has|| hardly conceive the difficulties with 
spread cultivation through wastes, || which the earlier professors of our 
deemed in ancient times inaccessible | || faith had to struggle in subduing the 
to human improvement, and human- || cruel propensities, and calming the 
ized the manners of a people re-| revengeful passions, that subsisted 
markable only, under the Roman |! among the barbarous tribes who had 
sway. for the ferocity and barbarism [eng ta Europe ; nor would we, 
of their institutions? From what|| perhaps, be inclined to credit the 
cause has it happened that those sa-|;accounts of the heroic sacrifices 
vage mountaineers who resisted all|| which were then made by numbers 
the acts of civilization by which the of great and good men who devoted 
Romans established their sway over || themselves to the conversion of the 
mankind, and continued even to the || Alpine tribes, did not their institn- 
overthrow of the empire, impervious || tions remain to this day as a monu- 
to all the efforts of ancient improve-||ment of their virtue ; and did we 
ment. should, in later times, have so y Hot still see a number of benevolent 
entirely changed their character,!;}\men who seclude themselves from 
and have appeared, even from the || the world, and dwell in the regions 
first dawn of modern civilization, |! of perpetual snow, in the hope of 
mild and humane in their character! rescuing a few individuals from a 
and manners ? From what but from’ | miserable death. When the travel- 
the influence of Reticion—of that |iler on the summit of the St. Ber- 
religion which calmed the savage‘ | nard reads the warm and touching 
feelings of the human mind, and | expressions of gratitude with which 
spread its beneficial influence among |the Roman travellers recorded in 
the remotest habitations of men ; and || the temple of Jupiter their gratitude 
which prompted its disciples to leave || for having escaped the dangers of 
the luxuries and comforts of southern || the pass, even in the days of Adrian 
climates, to diffuse knowledge and hu- and the Antonines, and reflects on 
manity through inhospitable realms, || the perfect safety with which be can 
and spread, even amidst the regions || now traverse the remotest recesses 
of winter and desolation, the light ||of the Alps, he will think with 
and the blessings of a spiritual faith. || thankfulness of the religien by 
Universally it has* been observed i} which this w nderfal change has 
throughout the whole extent of the | 
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of the Saint whose name has fora 
thousand years been aflixed to the 
pass where his influence first re- 
claimed the people from their bar- 
barous life ; and in crossing the de- 
file of Mount Brenner, where the 
abbey of Wilten first offered an asy- 
lum to the pilgrim, he will feel 
with a late eloquent and amiable 
writer, how fortunate it is “‘ that re- 
ligion has penetrated these fastnesses 
impervious to human power, and 
spread her influence over solitudes 
where human laws are of no avail ; 
that where precaution is impossible, 
and resistance useless, she spreads 
her invisible egis over the travel- 
ler, and conducts him secure under 
her protection through all the dan- 
gers of his way. -When, in such 
situations, he reflects upon his se- 
curity, and recollects that these 
mountains, so savage and so well 
adapted to the purposes of murderers 
and banditti, have not, in the memo- 
ry of man, been stained with human 
blood, he ought to do justice to the 
cause, and gratefully acknowledge 
the beneficent influence of religion. 
Impressed with these reflections, he 
will behold with indulgence, per- 
haps even with interest, the crosses 
which frequently mark the brow of 
a precipice, and the little chapels 
hollowed out of the rock where the 
road is narrowed ; he will consider 
them as so many pledges of securi- 
ty ; and rest assured, that, as long 
as the pious mountaineer continues 
to adore the ‘Good Shepherd,’ and 
to beg the prayer of the ‘afflicted 
mother,’ he will never cease to be- 
friend the traveller, nor to discharge 
the daties of hospitality.”’ 
It must be admitted, at the same 
time, that the Tyrolese are in the 
greatest degree superstitious, and 
that their devotion, warm and en- 
thusiastic as it is, is frequently mis- 
placed in the object of its worship. 
There is probably no country in 
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particular individuals, and the agen- 

cy of spiritual beings in human af- 

fairs, is more universally established. 

It forms, indeed, part of their reli- 

gious creed, and bleuads in the most 

singular manner with the legendary 

tales and romantic adventures which 

they have attached to the history of 
their saints. But we would err most 
egregiously, if we imagined, that 
this superstition with which the 
whole people are tinged, savours at 
all of a weak or timid disposition, or 
that it is any indication of a degra- 
ded national character. It partakes 
of the savage character of the sce- 
nery in which they dwell, and ts en- 
nobled by the generous sentiments 
which prevail among the lowest 
classes of the people. The same 
men who imagine that they see the 
crucifix bend its head in the dusk of 
the evening, and who hear the rat- 
tle of arms amid the solitude of the 
mountains, are fearless of death 
when it approaches them through 
the agency of human power. It is 
a strong feeling of religion, and a 
disposition to see, in all the events 
by which they are surrounded, the 
marks of divine protection, which is 
the foundation of their superstition ; 


reliance on spiritual interposition, 
the less inclined are they to sink un- 
der the reverses of a temporary life. 


sorcery or witchcraft. 


norant and barbarous nations. 


times. 








which the belief in supernatural 





powers, in the gift of prophecy to 


either in splendour of talents or he-| 


and the more strongly that they feel | 


There is a wide distinction be- 9 
tween superstition and the belief in | 
The latter § 
is the growth of weakness and cre- | 
dulity, and prevails most among men 7 
of a timid disposition, or among ig- & 
The § 
former, though it is founded on igno- | 
rance, and yields to the experience | 
and knowledge of mankind, yet? 
springs from the noblest principles | 
of our nature, and is allied to every | 
thing by which the history of our/ 
species has been dignified in former? 
Jt will not be- pretended, | 
that the Grecian states were deficient’ 
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roism of conduct ; yet superstition, 
in its grossest form, attached itself 
to all their theughts, and influenced 
alike the measures of their states- 
men and the dreams of their philo- 
sophers. The Roman writers placed 
in that very feeling which we would 
call superstition, the most honour- 
able characteristic of their people, 
and ascribed to it the memorable 
series of triumphs by which the his- 
tory of the republic was distinguish- 
ed. Nulla inquam republia aut ma- 
jor aut sanctior fuit, says Livy ; and 
it is to their deep sense of religion 


that Cicero imputes the unparalleled | 
success with which the arms of the, 


republic were attended. Yet the 
religious feeling which was so inti- 
mately blended with the Roman cha- 
racter, and which guided the actions 
and formed the minds of the great 
men who adorned her history, was 
for the most part little else than that 
firm reliance on the special inter- 


position of providence, which is the | 
The Sara- 


origin of superstition. 
cens, during the wars which followed 
the introduction of the Mahometan | 











est degree, yet with how many bril- 
liant and glorious qualities was their 
character distinguished, when they 
triumphantly carried the Crescent of | 
Mahomet from the snows of the 
Himmaleh to the shores of the Ai- 
lantic. Thecrusaders.even of the | 
highest rank, believed firmly in the 
miracles and prophecies which were 
said to have accompanied the march 
of the Christian army ; nor is it, per- | 
haps, possible to find in history an 
example of such extraordinary con- 
sequences as followed the supposed | 
discovery of the Holy Lance in the 
siege of Antioch; yet who will de- | 
ny to these great men the praise of, 
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the courtesy of chivalrous manners, 
and the exalted piety of Christian 
faith ; yet superstition formed a part 
of the character of all his heroes ; 

the courage of Tancred failed when 
he heard the voice of Clorinda in 
the charmed tree ; and the bravest 
of his comrades trembled when they 
entered the enchanted forest, where 


“¢ Esce all hor de la selva un suon repente, 
Che par rimbombo di terren che treme, 
E*l mormorar degli Austri in lui si sente, 
EF’! pianto d’onda, che fra scogli geme.” 
Examples of this kind may teach 
us, that although superstition in the 
age, and among the society in which 
we live, is the mark of a feeble 
mind, yet that in less enlightened 
parts of the world, itis the mark only 
of an ardent and enthusiastic dispo- 
sition, such as is the foundation of 
every thing that Is great or geiersus 
in character, or elevated and sprritual 
in feeling. A people in fact strongly 
impressed with religious feeling, and 
to whom experience has not taught 
the means by which providence acts 
in human affairs, must be supersti- 
trous; for itis the universal propen- 
sity of uninstructed man, to imagine 
that a special interposition of the 
Deity is necessary to ‘accomplis sh the 
manifestation of his will, or the ac- 
complishment | af his purposes in hu- 
man affairs. Nor is there any thing 
impossible or absurd in such a suppo- 
sition. It might have been, that fa- 
ture events were to be revealed on 
particular occasions to mankind, as 
they were during the days of ancient 
prophecy, and that the course of hu- 
man events was to be maintained by 
special interpositions of divine pow- 
er. Experience alone teaches us, 


| that this is not the case; it alone 


shows, that the intentions of provi- 
dence are carried into efiect through 


heroic enterprise and noble man-||the intervention of human agents, 


ners ? Human nature has no where | 
appeared in such glorious colours as | 
in the Jerusalem Delivered of Tasso, | 
where the firmness and constancy of | 








and that the laws of the moral week 
work out their own accomplishment 
by the voluntary acts of free agents. 
When we see how difficult it is to 


the Roman patriot is blended with || make persons even of a cultivated 
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understanding comprehend this sub- 
ject even in the present age, and 
with all the experience which former 
times have furnished, we may cease 
to wonder at the superstition which 
prevails among the peasants of the 
Tyrol; we may believe, that situ 
ated as they are, it isthe natural 
effusion of a pious spirit untaught by 
the experience of other ages ; and 
We may discern, in the extravagan- 
cies of their legendary creed, not 
less than in the sublime piety of 
Newton, the operation of those 
common laws by which man is bound 
to his Creator. 

The scenery of Tyrol, and of the 
adjacent provinces of Styria and Ca- 
rinthia, is singularly adapted to nou- 
rish romantic and superstitious ideas 
among the peasantry. In every part 
of the world the grandeur of moun- 
tain scenery has been found to be 
the prolific parent of superstition. 
It was the mists, and the blue lakes, 
and the sounding cataracts of Cale- 
donia, which gave birth to the sub- 
lime but gloomy dreams of Ossian. 
The same cause has operated to a 
still greater degree among the Alps 
of Tyrol. The sublimity of the ob- 
jects with which man is there sur- 
rounded—the resisiless power of the 
elements which he finds continually 
in action—the utter insignificance of 
his own species, when compared 
with the gigantic objects in which 
he is placed, conspire to produce 
that distrust of himself, and that dis- 
position to cling to higher powers, 
which is the foundation of supersti- 
tious feeling. In cities and in plains, 
the labour of man effaces in a cer- 
tain degree these impressions ; the 
works which he has there accumu- 
lated, come to withdraw the attention 
from the distant magnificence of na- 
ture ; while the weakness of the in- 
dividual is forgotten in the aggregate 
force of numbers, or in the distrac- 
tions of civilized life. But amidst 
the solitude of the Alps no such 
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est works of man appear there as 
nothing amidst the stupendous ob- 
jects of nature ; the distractions of ar- 
tificial society are unknown amongst 
its simple inhabitants ; and the indi- 
vidual is left in solitude to receive 
the impressions which the sublime 
scenery in which he ts placed is fit- 
ted to produce. Upon minds so cir- 
cumstanced, the changes of external 
nature come to be considered as the 
immediate work of some invisible 
power ; the shadows that fall in the 
lakes at sunrise, are interpreted as 
the indication of the approach of 
hostile bands—the howl of the winds 
through the forests is thought to be 
the lamentations of the dead, who 
are expiating their sins—and the 
mists that flit over the summits of 
the mountains, seem to be the dis- 
tant skirts of vast armies borne in 
the whirlwind, and treading in the 
storm. 

The Gothic ruins with which the 
Tyrol is filled, contribute in a re- 
markable manner to keep alive these 
superstitious feelings. In many of 
the valleys old castles of vast dimen- 
sions are perched on the summit of 
lofty crags, or raise their mouldering 
towers high on the mountains above 
the aged forests with which they are 
surrounded. These castles, once 
the abode of feudal power, have 
long since been abandoned, or have 
gradually gone to decay, withgut be- 
ing actually dismantled by the pro- 
prietors. With all of them the peo- 
ple connect some romantic or terri- 
ble exploit; and the bloody deeds 
of feudal anarchy are remembered 
with terror by the peasants who 
dwell in the villages at their feet. 
Lights are often observed at night 
in towers which have been uninha- 
bited for centuries ; and bloody fi- 
gures have been distinctly seen to flit 
through their deserted halls. The 
armour which still hangs on the walls 
in many of the greater castles, has 
been observed to move, and the 








change can take place. ‘The great- 
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army were victorious in war. Groans 
are still heard in the neighbourhood 
of the dungeons where the victims 
of feudal tyranny were formerly 
slain; and the cruel Baron, who 
persecuted his people in his savage 
passion for the chase, is often heard 
to shriek in the forests of the Unter- 
berg, and to howl as he flies from the 
dogs, whom he had trained to the 
scent of human blood. 

Superstitions too, of a gentler and 
more holy kind, have arisen from 
the devout feelings of the people, 
and the associations connected with 
particular spots where persons of 
extraordinary sanctity have dwelt. 
In many of the farthest recesses of 
the mountains, on the verge of per- 
petual desolation, hermits in former 
times fixed their abode; and the ima- 
gination of the peasant still fancies 
that their spirits hover around the 
spot where their earthly trials were 
endured. Shepherds who have pass- 
ed in the gloom of the evening by the 
cell where the bones of a saint are 
laid, relate that they distinctly heard 
his voice as he repeated his evening 
prayers, and saw his form as he knelt 
before the crucifix which the piety 
of succeeding ages had erected in 
his hermitage. ‘The image of many 
a patron saint has been seen to shed 
tears, whena reverse has happened 
to the Tyrolese arms ; and the gar- 
lands which are hung round the 
crosses of the Virgin wither when 
the hand which raised them has fallen 
in battle. Peasants who have been 
driven by a storm to take shelter in 
the little chapels which are scattered 
over the country, have seen the cru- 
cifix bow its head ; and solemn music 
is heard at the hour of vespers, in 
the higher chapels of the mountains. 
The distant pealing of the organ, 
and the chant of innumerable voices, 
is there distinctly perceptible ; and 
the peasant, when returning at night 
from the chase, often trembles when 
he beholds funeral processions, cloth- 
ed in white, marching in silence 
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through the gloom of the forests, or 
slowly moving on the clouds that 
float over the summit of the moun- 
tains. 

A country so circumstanced, 
abounding with every thing that is 
grand and beautiful in natural scene- 
ry, filled with gothic castles, over 
which ruin has long ago thrown her 
softening hand, peopled by the phan- : 
toms of an extravagant yet sublime 
superstition, and still inhabited by a 
valiant and enthusiastic people, seems 
of all others tobe the fit theatre of 
poetical fancy. Itis truly extraor- 
dinary, therefore, that no poet has 
appeared to glean the legends and 
ballads that are scattered through 
this interesting country, to perpe- 
tuate the aerial beings with which 
superstition has filled its wilds, and 
to dignify its mouldering castles with 
the recital of the many heroic and 
romantic adventures which have oc- 
curred within their walls. When 
we recollect the unparalleled inte- 
rest which the genius of the present 
day has given to the traditions and 
the character of the Scottish people, 
it is impossible not to regret, that no 
kindred mind has immortalized the 
still more wild and touching incidents. 
that have occurred amidst the heroic 
inhabitants and sublime scenery of 
the Tyrol Alps. Let us hope, that 
the military despotism of Austria 
will not long continue to smother the 
genius, by restraining the freedom of 
those higher classes of her people 
where poetical talents are to be 
found ; and that, before the present 
traditions are forgotten, or the en- 
thusiasm which the war has excited 
is subsided, there may yet arise the 
Scott of the south of Europe. 

The great circumstances which 
distinguishes the Tyrolese from their 
neighbours the Swiss, to whom in 
many respects they bear a close re- 
semblance, is in the animation and 
cheerfulness of their character. The 
Swiss are by nature a grave and 
heavy people ; nor is this peculiar 
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character the result of their repub- 
lican institutions, for we are told by 
Planta, that their stupidity had be- 
come proverbial in France before 
the time of their republic. The 
Tyrolese, on the other band, are a 
cheerful and lively people, full of 
fire and animation, enthusiastically 
devoted to their favourite pursuits, 
and extremely warm in their re- 
sentments. Public games are fre- 
quent in every valley ; and the keen 
penetrating look of the peasants 
shows with what alacrity they enter 
into any subject in which they are 
interested. ‘This striking difference 
in the national character of the two 
people appears in their different 
modes of conducting war. Firm in 
the maintenance of their purpose, 
and undaunted in the discharge of 
military duty, the Swiss are valua- 
ble chiefly for their stubborn qualities 
—for that obstinate courage on which 
a commander can rely with perfect 
certainty for the maintenance of any 
position which may be assigned for 
their defence. It was their stub- 
born resistance, accordingly, which 
first laid the foundation of the inde- 
pendence of their republic, and 
which taught the Imperialists and 
the Burgundians at Laupen and Mo- 
rat, that the pride of feudal power, 
and the ardour of chivalrous enter- 
prise, may seek in vain to crush ‘ the 
might that slumbers in a peasant’s 
arm.” In later times the same dis- 
position has been evinced in the con- 
duct of the Swiss Guards, in the 

lace Carousel, all of whom were 
massacred at their post, without the 
thought of capitulation or retreat 
being once stirred amongst them. 
The Tyrolese, on the other hand, 
are more distinguished by their fiery 
and impetuous mode of fighting. In 
place of waiting, like the Swiss in- 
fantry, the charges of their enemies, 
they rush on unbidden to the attack, 
and often accomplish, by the hardi- 
hood of the enterprise, what more 
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in effecting. In this respect they 
resemble more nearly the Highland 
clans, who, in the rebellion in 1745, 
rushed with the broad sword on the 
English regiments; or the peasants 
of La Vendee, who, without cannon 
or ammunition, assaulted the veteran 
armies of the republic, and by the 
tury of their onset, frequently de- 
stroyed armies with whom they 
would have been utterly unable to 
cope in a more regular system of 
warfare. 

One reflection there is, which 
may be drawn from the determined 
valour of the Tyrolese, and their 
success against the disciplined armies 
of France, which it is of the utmost 
importance to impress steadily on 
our minds. It is this: that the 
changes in the art of war in mo- 
dern times has produced no alte- 
ration on the ability of freedom to 
resist the aggressions of despotic 
powers ; but that still, as in ancient 
times, the discipline and the num- 
bers of arbitrary governments are 
alike unavailing against the stubborn 
valour of a free people. In every 
age, and in every part of the world, 
examples are to be found of the de- 
feat of great and powerful armies by 
the cool and steady resistance which 
characterizes the inhabitants of free 
This is matter of proverbial 
remark ; but it is of the more im- 





portance to observe, that this gene- 
| ral steadiness and valour, which seek 
‘for no support but in the courage of 
‘the individual, can be attained only 
|by the diffusion of civil liberty, and 
i that the value of such qualities is as 
| strongly felt in modern wars as it was 
‘in any former period of the world. 
|It is related by Homer, that at the 
siege of Troy, the Trojan troops, 
in whom the vicinity of Asia had in- 
troduced the customs of oriental war- 
fare, and the feelings of oriental des- 
potism, supported each other’s cou- 
rage by shouts and cries, during the 
heat of the battles ; while the Gre- 





cautious troops could never succeed 
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the monarchical form of 


served, 
government was even then tempered 
by a strong mixture of republican 
freedom, stood firm, in perfect si- 
lence, waiting the command of their 


chiefs. The passage is remarkable, 
as it shows how early in the history 
of mankind, the great limes of dis- 
tinction between the courage of free- 
men and slaves was drawn; nor can 
we, perhaps, any where find, in the 
subsequent annals of the world, a 
closer resemblance to what occurred 
in the struggle, between English 
freedom and French despotism, on 
the field of Waterloo. ‘*‘ The Gre- 
cian phalanx,” says the poet, 
‘*marched in close order, the lea- 
ders directing each his own band. 
The rest were mute; insomuch, 
that you would say, in so great a mul- 
titude there was no voice. Such was 
the silence with which they respect- 
fully watched for the word of com- 
mand from their officers. But the 
cries of the Trojan army resembled 
the bleating of sheep when they are 
driven into the fold, and hear the 
cries of their lambs. Nor did the 
voice of one people rise from their 
lines, but a confused mixture of many 
tongues.” —The same distinction has 
been observed in all periods of the 
world, between the native unbend- 
ing courage of freemen, and the ar- 
tificial or transitory ardour of the 
troops of despotic states. It was 
thus that the three hundred Spartans 
stood the shock of a mighty army in 
the defile of Thermopyle ; and it 
was from the influence of the same 
feeling, that with not less devoted 
valour, the fifteen hundred Swiss 
died in the cemetery of St. James in 
the battle of Basle. The same in- 
dividual determination which ena- 
bled the citizens of Milan to over- 
throw the whole feudal power of 
Frederick Barbarossa on the plain 
of Legnano, animated the shepherds 
of the Alps, when they trampled un- 
der foot the pride of the imperial 
nobility on the field of Sempagh, 
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and annihilated the chivalry of 
Charles the Bold on the shores of 
Morat. It was among the free inha- 
bitants of the Flemish provinces, that 
Count Tilly found the materials of 
those brave Walloon guards, who, 
as contemporary writers inform us, 
might be knocked down or trampled 
under foot, but could not be con- 
strained to fly by the arms of Gus- 
tavus at the battle of Leipsic ; and 
the celebrity of the Spanish infantry 
declined from the time that the liber- 
ties of Arragon and Castile was ex-— 
tinguished by Charles V. ‘“ There 
ts ample room,’ as a late eminent 
writer has well observed, ‘‘ for na- 
tional exultation at the names of Cres- 
sy, Poictiers,.and Agincourt. So great 
was the disparity of numbers upon 
those famous days, that we cannot, 
with the French historian, attribute 
the discomfiture of their hosts mere- 
ly to mistaken tactics and too impe- 
tuous valour. They yielded rather 
to the intrepid steadiness in danger, 
which had already become the cha- 
racteristic of our English soldiers, 
and which, during four centuries, 
has ensured their superiority where- 
ver ignorance or infatuation has not 
led them into the field. But these 
victories, and the qualities that se- 
cured them, must chiefly be ascribed 
to the freedom of our constitution 
and the superior condition of the 
people. Not the nobility of Eng- 
land, not the feudal tenants, won the 
battles of Cressy and Poictiers, for 
these were fully matched in the 
ranks of France—but the yeomen 
who drew the bow with strong and 
steady arms, accustomed to its use 
in their native fields, and rendered 
fearless by personal competence and 
civil freedom.”’ 

Now, after all that we have heard 
of the art of war being formed into 
a regular system, of the soldier be- 
ing reduced to a mere machine, and 
of the progress of armies being made 
the subject of arithmetical calcula- 








|tion; it is truly consoling to find the 
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discomfiture of the greatest and 
most disciplined army which the 
world has ever seen, brought about 
by the same cause which, in former 
times, have so often given victory 
to the cause of freedom ; to find the 
victories of Naefels and Morgarten 
renewed in the triumph of the Ty- 
rolese patriots, and the ancient su- 
periority of the English yeomanry 
asserted, asin the days of Cressy 
and Agincourt, on the field of Wa- 
terloo. Nor is it, perhaps, the 
least remarkable fact of that memo- 
rable day, that while the French 
army, like the Trojans of old, ani- 
mated their courage by incessant 
cries ; the English battalions, like 
the Greek phalanxes, waited in si- 
lence the charge of their enemies : 
proving thus, in the severest of all 
trials, that the art of war has made 
no change on the qualities essential 
in the soldier ; and that the deter- 
mined courage of freemen is still 
able, as in the days of Marathon and 
Platae, to overcome the utmost ef- 
forts of military power. It is inte- 
resting to find the same qualities dis- 
tinguishing the armies of a free peo- 
ple in such distant periods of the 
world ; and it is the fit subject, not 
merely of national pride, but of uni- 
versal thankfulness, to discover, that 
there are qualities in the composi- 
tion of a great army which it is be- 
yond the power of despotism to com- 
mand ; afd that the utmost efforts of 
the military art, aided by the strong- 
est incitements to military distinc- 
tion, cannot produce thai steady and 
unbending valour which springs from 
the enjoyment of civiL LiIBERTy. 
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VWAUCLUSE AND THE UNFORTUNATE 
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Mr. Eprror, 
There are certain associations of 
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heart and mind revolts ; how, for 
example, is it possible, at one and 
the same time, to relate the cruel 
death of Mareschal Brune, and de- 
scribe the amours of Laura? What 
language, however ingenious, could 
retrace the horrors of religious per- 
secution and the beauties of Vau- 
cluse ? There is, in fact, no tran- 
sition or analogy between points so 
opposite, and the soul shrinks from 
receiving such distinct impressions 
together. The reader will not, there- 
fore, have to reproach me with ex- 
hibiting a contrast so odious: and 
in the sketch I am about to lay be- 
fore him, I shall endeavour to ba- 
nish the very recollection of those 
wretched scenes, of which this 
charming country has too recently 
been the theatre. 

M.de Monteval did not accompa- 
ny me to the fountain, as he pro- 
mised ; an indisposition of his lady, 
which conferred happiness on both, 
would not admit of his leaving her ; 
but, thanks to his care, I was to call 
on a young friend, (near Lille, a vil- 
lage on the road between Avignon 
and Vaucluse,) whom the major had 
spoken very highly of, and requested 
to become my guide. 

On approaching the insulated cot- 
tage, at which | was expected, the 
couplet of a well-known romance, 
very prettily sung, induced me to 
stop for afew moments : and”as there 
was only a hedge-row of myrtle be- 
tween me and the voice, I soon dis- 
covered it to be that of my conduc- 
tor. On announcing myself at the 
door, he met me, and I was received 
with the utmost kindness by all his 
family. It would be extremely flat- 
tering to my character and feelings, 
were I permitted to publish the 
names of the amiable couple whose 
warm hospitalities I experienced on 
this occasion: but there are some 
countries in which people must take 
their time to be publicly known as 
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to point out their virtues for imita- 
tion is not unfrequently calculated to 
excite the vengeance of their ene- 
mies. I shall, therefore, say nothing 
of my excellent host and agreeable 
hostess, but very discreetly com- 
mence my route with young Adrien 
toward Vaucluse, where I ought to 
have long since done homage. 

On leaving the handsome village, 
whose walls are washed by the 
Sorgue, we followed a path, which 
becomes narrower as you advance, 
between the right bank of the river 
and a rock that seems to have been 
cut through for the purpose. The 
long alleys of poplars, and extensive 
meadows on one side, the movement 
and distant noise of several paper- 
mills on the other, give an air of 
great industry to the scene, while 
some whitewashed huts, to which 
the rock serves as a roof, tend to 
remind one of man’s first steps to- 
wards civilization—when, during his 
savage incredulity, he was yet afraid 
to renounce the cave, or impenetra- 
ble defile, and trust himself on the 
plains. 

Continuing the path a little far- 
ther, we discover the red arches of 
a small wooden bridge, that leads to 
the hamlet of Vaucluse. The first 
thing that struck me was the contrast 
of elegance and misery which I ob- 
served between the crowd of youth- 
ful mendicants in rags, hovels falling 
to decay, and a few well built houses, 
exhibiting fine fronts, ornamented 
with banks of flowers raised one 
above the other, like hanging gar- 
dens in miniature. 

We next entered the inn, pompous- 
ly called the Hotel of Petrarch and 
Laura. A group of mulberry-trees, 
that afford shade to the visiters, a 
small pond to receive and preserve 
fish from the river, a dining-room, 
open to all the winds of heaven, and 
the walls of which the landlord takes 
good care never to white-wash, lest 
the names, dates, and doggrel of his 
humerous visiters should be effaced, 
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are the only objects which distinguish 
this hotel from other village ale- 
houses. 

In a spot immortalized by the 
verses of Petrarch, Delille, and Ma- 
dame Verdiére, of Nimes, I certain- 
ly expected to see some lines of this 
extensive album, if not worthy of the 
subject, inspired, at least, by poeti- 
cal recollections ; but, to the shame 
of all those lovers and troubadours 
who have sojourned at the Hotel of 
Petrarch and Laura, not one has 
left any sign either of love or poe- 
try! 

"After a hurried dinner, principally 
consisting of some excellent trout 
drawn from the reservoir, we pro- 
ceeded to the basin of the fountain, 
situated about a quarter of a mile 
from the inn. The two chains of 
rocks which inclose the stream in 
this place, conceals the basin from 
your view, until you reach a small 
plantation of olive trees, by a tortui- 
tous road cut into the rocky stratum : 
these trees, from being planted on 
terraced walls rudely formed, give 
the spot, as you approach it, some- 
what the appearance of a ruined 
amphitheatre. Advancing farther, 
a few insulated shrubs, and stunted 
herbs, obtrude themselves amongst 
the confused and black masses, which 
soon appear, as it were, suspended 
on the fragile beds and fragments, 
which seem at every moment ready 
to give way and precipitate them 
into the stream below. A bill on 
the opposite side rises to a consider- 
able height, and has the form of a 
sugar loaf, while the river smoothly 
glides at the base of this natural py- 
ramid. 

As yet, nothing had given me an 
adequate idea of the magical foun- 
tain, which had presented itself in 
such brilliant colours to my imag 
nation, while reading the sonnets of 
Petrarch, and descriptions of tra- 
vellers: for the thousandth time in 
| my life I began to think I had been 
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looked around me with an air of 
comparative disdain: but suddenly 
the waters roar, the glittering mist 
appears, and, in a moment after, the 
torrent rushes forth, curling up its 
white head and forming a hundred 
cascades over the rocky bed, whose 
jet black hue gives additional splen- 
dour to the rainbow colours exhi- 
bited in the sparkling foam. How 
sublime and beautiful! I exclaimed, 
clapping my hands as if I had wit- 
nessed a sudden change of scenery 
in a theatrical representation. | 
told you so, said my young guide, 
who seemed to participate in my ad- 
miration, and we continued to ad- 
vance, not without a secret terror 
on my part, occasioned by the im 
pressive aspect of this truly wonder- 
ful scene. 

Behold us at length arrived at the 
base of a perpendicular rock, of a 
prodigious height, where an immense 
natural arch is formed over the 
fountain : the cascades were no lopg- 
er heard, except in lengthened 
echos, which had not forgotten to 
pronounce half the name of Laura, 
as observed by Dupaty, in his letters 
on Italy. 

After having conducted me to the 
source of the fountain, a vast abyss, 
the bottom of which no plummet has 
ever reached, Adrien prevailed on 
Me to descend by a rude stair-case 
into the grotto, said to have been 
the mute svitness of Petrarch and 
Laura’s gndearments. But I will 
not, after a lapse of five centuries, 
attempt to tarnish the virtue of that 
interesting woman, nor declare quite 
so positively as Madame Deshou- 
liéres, what passed in this mysterious 
asylum, between the most beautiful of 
her sex, and most amorous of poets. 
I do not, however, deny, that had | 
been the Lord of Saumane,* I should 
have been much less credulous than 
posterity, and moreover, have felt 
rather hurt at the frequent meetings 
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which took place in the grotto of 
Vaucluse. Be this as it may, all 
that happened was, no doubt, for the 
best. The lady’s reputation has not 
suffered from it, while that of her 
impassioned admirer has increased : 
and to crown the whole, her confi- 
dent spouse never complained ; all 
three having lived in the greatest 
harmony together, it is not for the 
present generation to sow the seeds 
of discord between their peaceful 
shades. 

I was not the dupe of some scrib- 
bling scratched on the different parts 
of the grot, in allusion to the cele- 
brated lovers, as the awkward and 
incorrect mode of expression soon 
convinced me they were traced by a 
much more modern hand than that 
of Petrarch. 

Adrien assured me that the foun- 
tain, which was now little more than 
even with the entrance,* often rose 
to the height of a tall fig-tree near 
the brink, and which nature seems 
to have planted there as a standard, 
in a large chasm of the precipice. 
Nothing, added my guide, can ex- 
ceed the sublimity of the scene, 
when this occurs: the cavern then 
disappears; an immense body of 
water rises in a mass, and, forming 
an arch, seems to roll over the spec- 
tator’s head, who trembles lest he 
should be drawn into the humid 
labyrinth. ms 

While in the presence of such 
grand objects as those which are 
seen in this fascinating spot, how 
truly contemptible did the paltry 
column raised opposite the entrance, 
by the Atheneum of Vancluse, ap- 
pear in my estimation !—A visiter 
of taste and judgment has, however, 
done justice to this puerile effort, 
by tracing a couplet on one side of 
the pedestal, in which he calls upon 


* When the writer visited Vaucluse in August, 
1817, it was necessary to descend more than 
twenty feet into the upper part of the fountain 
before he reached the water, which is, at that 








* Hughes de Sade, the husband of Laura. 
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the tutelary nymph to come forth 
and overturn a monument at which 
Laura must blush for her lover, and 
the Naiad for her fountain. 

It is a tradition of the country, | 
that the castle which commanis the | 
vale, was built by Petrarch; but) 
Adrien does not think so; and I am 
quite of his opinion, from the rea- 
sons which he gave me. If the 
poet of Vaucluse, said my amiable 
guide, had to build a villa, would not 
he have erected it in the midst of 
those beautiful meadows which he 





so often celebrated in his verses, and | 


whose odoriferous flowers, fell like 
showers of gold on the bosom of his 
lovely mistress !--on the banks of 
that stream which caressed her feet so 
tenderly !—under those shades where 
the birds came to hear her voice !— 
in the midst of those artless villa- 
gers who, while passing under ber 
windows, would say, her heart has 
expanded to love, can it he shut to acts 
of pity and benevolence ?* 

The fact is, that this residence 
belonged to a cardinal bishop of Ca- 
vaillon, and friend of Petrarch, (this 
was his best title.) As to the tur- 
rets and battlements, they merely 
attest that the place must have been 
constructed when houses were a 
citadel, every estate a kingdom, and 
each proprietor a tyrant: but Pe 
trarch was not of this age; his mo- 
dest hermitage, (it is thus he calls it 
himself,) was situated on the -dechi- 
vity of a hill, close to the village. 
Of this there is not a vestige re- 
maining at present. 

We went all over the ruined cas- 
tle, to which I ascended with great 
difficulty ; and while surveying its 
recesses, dungeons, and loop-holes, 
it was natural enough for me to 
glance at those days of feudal barba- 
rism, when the proud prelate lorded 
it over the charming valley, and ex- 
ulted in the slavery of his vassals— 
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days for which none but the weakest 
and worst of men in our own times 
could be the apologists. 

These painful recollections were 
dissipated by Adrien’s conducting me 
to the platform of the castle, from 
whence I saw a vast horizon, termi- 
nated by a range of bluish hills. I 
counted the scattered granaries, and 
numerous villages, distinguished by 
the variety in their roofs and mystic 
symbols of their spires. The two 
great towers of Pope John the 
Xilth’s palace were also visible: 
that pontiff known by his fulminat- 
ing Bulls against the pointed hoods 
of the Cordeliers, and his anathemas 
against the opposers of the beatific 
vision. On the right we saw Mount 
Ventoux, which is only detached 
from the clouds by the ridges of snow 
that surroundit. On witnessing the 
charming diversity of all. these ob- 
jects, | soon became a convert to the 
opinion of Delille, who calls the vale 
of Vaucluse one of the most s;, tling 
in the world. 

On our return to the village, my 
attention was drawn toward a gen- 
teel looking female, seated on a rock, 
leaning forward with both hands to 
her face. She had allthe semblance 
of one immersed in the deepest sor- 
row. Adrien ran to the spot and 
kissed one of her hands, while | ap- 
proached to apologize for the intru- 
sion. ‘* My young friend has men- 
tioned your name,” said she ; ‘* and 
the meeting is by no means disa- 
greeable to me.’’ Without even 
knowing who the fair stranger could 
be, I was forcibly struck by the ten- 
der tone of her voice, and the me- 
lancholy grace which appeared to 
pervade her whole address and man- 
ner. Her features, deprived of the 
rosy freshness of youth, had acqui- 
i a charms from the grief which 
seemed to have withered them: it 
was also easy to perceive, that the 
vivacity of her eyes had been dim- 
med by -tears, and that a profound 





dejection had become the aliment of 
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her life. As I do not relate an 
episode of romance, the reader will 
dispense with my stating the parti- 
culars of our subsequent interview, 
that led to the following recital, 
which, however singular it may ap- 
pear, is nevertheless founded on a 
well-authenticated fact. 

I give the sad story in the words 
of Madame du ——, who did not au- 
thorize me to make her known under 
any other name than that of Madame 
de Vaniére. Married at the age of 
sixteen to a general officer, the bro- 
ther of my eldest sister’s husband, 
we continued to live in a constant 
interchange of affection and the 
greatest domestic tranquillity for a 
year, at a beautiful villa on the banks 
of the Rhone. Some days previous 
to the departure of her husband, as 
well as my own, for Egypt, where 
they both followed the fortunes of 
Napo.eon, my sister was deliver- 
ed of a boy who was born blind ; 


being also pregnant, this unfortunate } 


event, added to so distressing a se- 
paration, and the troubles which 
afflicted my poor sister for several 
months after her accouchement, had 
such an effect on me, that the infant, 
from whose existence I anticipated 
so much happiness, proved to be 
afflicted with the same calamity as 
‘tis little cousin! How am | to de- 
scribe the cares and anxieties which 
these two infants occasioned to their 
ill-fated mothers! Our affection for 
them grew out of, and increased 
with the griefs that preceded their 
birth ; and the more we dreaded the 
destiny with which they were threat- 
ened, the more we felt the necessity 
of rendering their infancy happy. 
Nature, in depriving them of sight, 
had endowed them with great per- 
sonal beauty ; and what was still 
more advantageous, she seemed to 
have given them the same disposi- 
tion. While yet in the cradle, and 
at their mothers’ breasts, Julius and 
Amelia were inseparable ; the same 
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minds, also tended to confirm their 
existence into one. It was from our 
own ideas and sensations that we 
were at first enabled to appreciate 
the misfortunes of our infants, but 
we soon perceived that we felt many 
evils for them which they could not 
experience, and regrets of which 
they must have been ignorant. Cer- 
tain that they enjoyed all the happi- 
ness attached to their condition, our 
tenderness suggested the propriety 
of not impressing their minds with 
any images which could give rise to 
ideas of privation. 

The instinct of love which had 
united them from the cradle became 
a passion in their youth. I make 
use of the word passion, in the ab- 
sence of one that expresses a senti- 
ment, wherein all the affections of 
the human heart are blended ;—this 
tender tie had no model: Julius and 
Amelia loved each other for the sake 
of existence, as people like the air 
they breathe, or the traveller an 
unexpected source in the desert. 

Constantly pursued by the same 
fatality, my sister lost her husband 
under the walls of St. John d’Acre, 
and mine orly survived for a few 
months after his return to France. 
I shall not dwell on our sufferings 
and grief at these melancholy events, 
but we were too necessary for our 
children not to support them with 
fortitude. 

Amelia and Julius having reached 
an age at which we might reasonably 
think of realizing the only wish of 
their hearts, and that which was 
dearest to our own hopes, we set- 
tled the period of their union: Ju- 
lius was now almost seventeen, 
while Amelia had attained her six- 
teenth year. 

A celebrated physician happening 
to visit our retirement, he examined 
their eyes, and assured us that, as 
their blindness proceeded from a ca- 
taract, they might be restored to 
sight. The extreme joy caused by 
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this gratifying piece of news, was 
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far from being participated in by 
those who were the objects of it ; 
they could only conceive a different 
mode of loving each other, in the 
proposed operation, and having no 
idea of any thing beyond the senti- 
ment which occupied all their 
thoughts, an additional sense appear- 
ed to be a new source of distraction, 
which they repelled as unnecessary, | 
if not irksome. 

The poets, Julius would say, have 
all agreed in representing Cupid as 
blind: nature has realized that ami- 
able fiction for us: why should we 
renounce her proffered gift ?—* | 
do not want to see Julius,’ said 
Amelia, “{ only wish to love him!” 

Until this period we had abstained 
from speaking to them on the advan- 
tages attached to the possession of a 
sense which we had every right to 
believe they never would have en- 
joyed ; but the hope with which we 
were now flattered prescribed a dif- 
ferent course : we therefore endea- 
voured to give them some idea of 
the beauties of nature, and to inspire 
a wish, on their part, of penetrating 
the veil which concealed them ; but 
they still continued to substitute sen- 
timent for imagery. ‘* Amelia is 
more beautiful than day,” said Ju- 
lus, ‘*- 1 will not compare them.”— 
“* You teach me,”’ continued Amelia, 





Julius ; if so, I do not want to see 
it, test I should hate him!” 

Our tears having produced that | 
effect on their hearts which our rea- | 
soning could not on their minds, the 
idea of rendering us more happy at 
length determined them to make the | 
sacrifice we required from their ten- 
derness. 

They underwent the operation 
together : no sooner was the appa- | 
ratus removed than my sister threw 
herself into the arms of her son. 
“* Mother!”’ he cried with transport, 
“* 1 see you !”—** And Julius,”’ said 
Amelia, heaving a deep sigh; ‘* do 
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pressed her to his heart, but she 
already perceived that his _ first 
glance was not bestowed on her! 
The moment the bandage fell from 
the eyes of my daughter, the abyss 
of sorrow, which was to consume 
my life, also opened under my feet 
a feeble ray of light, died away in 
the first sight of her lover: and she 
fell once more into that night of 
darkness of which she thenceforth 
began to feel all the horrors ! 

Julius left nothing untried to con- 
sole her. ‘‘ I ought to be happy,”’ 
she would say to him, bursting into 
tears, ‘* at the idea of your possess- 
ing this new source of joy and com- 
fort, but I have not strength enough 
to beso ; my whole life was center- 
ed in our attachment, and that was 
founded on our mutual ignorance of 
every other blessing ; you will now 
see objects that are unknown to me ; 
you will acquire new ideas ; we shall 
no longer sympathise with each 
other ; and | would rather die a 
thousand times than live in the ap- 
prehension of being an object of in- 
difference to you.’’—‘‘ | shall have 
ceased to breathe,” replied Julius, 
‘‘ before such a fear enters your 
breast ; this light which enables me 
to see renders you more dear than 
ever to my heart; in showing you 
so beautiful, the delight of gazing on 
you, only adds to the ardour of my 
passion; no, my beloyed Amelia, 
we will never separate, for I shall 
always be your guide and support.” 
—‘* The order of nature is changed 
for us,’ interrupted Amelia ; ‘* there 
is but one man on earth for me, 
while you have eyes for all the 
sex!’ From that moment jealousy 
had found its way to her heart, creat- 


| ing an impenetrable asylum in dark- 


ness and silence, where no other 
sentiment could dislodge it. Julius 
vainly endeavoured to conceal ihose 
lively impressions he received from 
his recent acquisition; it was in vain 
that he checked those transports, 














you know me again?’—Here he} 





excited in him by the spectacle of 
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nature, while in her presence ; Ame- 
lia, too, would interrogate him under 
the pretext of being instructed, and 
always terminated the interview by 
this cruel reflection: we no longer 
inhabit the same world ! 

“« [f ever | am sufficiently reco- 
vered,”’ continued Madame de Va- 
niere, * to be enabled to collect my 
scatiered thoughts and recollections, 
so as to retrace the incidents of 
those days, without effacing them 
with my tears, I shall probably re- 
veal some secrets of the human 
heart, which have escaped the atten- 
tion of the most profound moralists 
and keenest observers. But how 
can I, afier the short lapse of four 
years, dwell on a detail of the dread- 
ful event which remains to be com- 
municated.”’ 

Neither the unalterable tender- 
ness of Julius, nor our united solici- 
tations, could bring back my. daugh- 
ter to the idea of consenting to a 
marriage which could no longer unite 
their destinies ; but we hoped that 
time would enable us to vanquish 
her resistance ; with this view we 
came to pass the summer season 
here with an uncle of my husband’s, 
whose amiable and philosophic turn 
had established great ‘iniluence over 
the mind of Amelia. 

_ The first time he conducted us to 
the fountain, Julius could not re- 
strain the impulse of admiration 
which seized him, and was only 
roused from his extacy by a shriek 
from his mother and myself, on see- 
ing my daughter, who held his arm, 
‘fall senseless on the ground! we 
carried her to the grotto, where she 
soon recovered. ‘“ Julius,” said she, 
squeezing his hand, ‘‘ then there are 
objects, besides me, that can please 
you !’—The mortal blow had been 
struck ; at the end of another month, 
the sufferings of my Amelia were at 
an end: she slept in the tomb. . . . 

‘Madame de Vanieére could not pro- 
ceed: tears and sobbings choaked 
her utterance: she accepted my 
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arm, and we returned to her uncle’s 
house. It was from Adrien that I 
heard the end of this deplorable ad- 
venture. 

The unhappy Julius could not 
survive the loss of his Amelia; for 
three successive months after, he 
used to visitthe grotto every morn- 
ing, and pass some hours there ; 
from one of these visits he never 
returned, thus leaving his disconso- 
late parent and agonized aunt every 
reason to believe be met with his 
death in that very fountain, the as- 
pect of which had been the cause 
of such a fatal transport ! 

Oct. 4, 1819. B. 
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THE FUNERAL OF A YOUNG GIRL. 


Elle étoit de ce monde ou les plus belles choses 
Ont le pire destin ; 

Et rose, elle a vecu ce que vivent les roses, 
L’espace d'un matin. 


Servius Sulpicins, endeavouring 
to console Cicero for the loss of his 
daughter, wrote to him: ‘On my 
return from Asia, leaving Au.gina, on 
my way to Megara, my eyes were 
fixed upon the surrounding objects. 
Aigina lay behind me: before me 
Megara. I saw Pireus on the right, 
and Corinth on the left. How many 
flourishing cities now levelled with 
the ground! ‘ How, amid this wide 
extent of ruins,’ | exclaimed, ‘is it 
possible to believe that a man can 
be inconsolable for the loss of a 
child?’ Reflections so just and 
philosophical, afforded no consola- 
tion to the father of Tullia: there 
are sorrows beyond the influence of 
reason, and tears that must be al- 
lowed to dry. Inthe career through 
which I have passed, | have seen 
companions fall by my side, brothers 
in arms whose loss I deplored: But 
when | reflected on the glory and 
hereditary fame attached to the name 
of the warrior who expires on the 
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field of honour ; when | thought that |} Ovid, one of the finest, as well as 


a painful old age perhaps awaited 
me, in the kesom of some obscure 
retreat, I could not restrain a senti- 
ment of envy, excited by the fate of 


those who are immortalized by their 


death. 

Each succeeding day deprives me 
of some old friend equally advanced 
in years with myself, whom re- 
gret, but without repining. To use 
the expression of Montaigne, ‘ life 
was all that remained to them ;”’ 
death is the inevitable consequence 
of a long old age. But when a 
young girl, just emerging from child- 
hood, and still entitled to a long 
succession of years; on whom na- 
ture has lavished her fairest gifts, 
and fortune surrounded with the 
most brilliant prospects, is suddenly 
torn from the embraces of a mother, 
the affections of her family, the hopes 
of love, there scems inthis cruel 
mandate of fate something contrary 
to the general law of nature, some 
combination of discordant circum- 
stances, thoughts, and expressions, 
equally repugnant to our reason and 
feelings. 

The title I have given to this ar- 
ticle will sufficiently prepare my 
readers for the emotions which the 
subject is calculated to excite. They 
are at liberty not to read it, but | 
have at the present. moment no 
power to write on any other subject. 
1 admire that flexibility of talent 
which gives a writer such entire 
command of his thoughts, as to apply 
them to ideas most foreign from 
those which occupy his mind. 1 am 
utterly devoid of this faculty ; my 
thoughts are always directed by the 
sentiment which predominates in my 
mind, and I seek less to escape from 
its impression, because my writings 
derive their value (if possessed of 
any) from this circumstance: alone. 
Like all men of a gay disposition, { 
have days of profound melancholy, 
which I do not, however, esteem 
the least happy of my existence. 








one of the most lively, geniuses of 
antiquity, has said, 


Est quedam flere voluptas. 


It is sometimes a pleasure toshed tears. 


I feel this pleasure more sensibly 
than any other person, and if false 
shame induces me to blush for it, I 
am nevertheless equally willing to 
apply to myself this fine verse of 
Young: 


Scorn the proud man that is ashamed to weep. 


Sublime thoughts are frequently 
excited by melancholy sensations: 
it may be said that with death before 
his eyes the Roman orator composed 
his treatise on the nature of the 
gods—that Montaigne wrote his 
finest chapters. How infinitely more 
consolatory is the mild phnlosophy 
of Socrates, Seneca, and Bacon, 
who point to the tomb-stone as the 
passage between life and immortali- 
ty, than that of Lucretius, Olbucks, 
and Fevret, who invite us to plunge 
without reflection into that depth of 
silence and obscurity which they 
call non-existence, and would en- 
deavour to conceal from our sight. 
Sometimes, one circumstance in 
particular becomes the subject of my 
gloomy meditations ;. such as_ the 
event to which I alluded at the be- 
ginning of the article, and from 
which this short digression has not 
diverted my thoughts. 

Robertine de Vilarmont was the 
daughter of a brave naval captain, 
who had served with. De Suffren, 


liand acquired by twenty years of 


glorious toil the right of enjoying 
in the bosom of his- family a consi- 
derable fortune, to which his. ser- 
vices had in no way contributed. 
He still thonght it his duty to 
educate his son for the service of 
the state, and his daughter to con- 
stitute the felicity of some young 
soldier, whose name, rank, and me- 





rit, should render him worthy of 
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such a recompense. I had known 
Mr. De Vilarmont in India: much 
younger than myself, his father re- 
commended him to me as his mentor. 
Our friendship still continued, after 
our return to France. I[ accompa- 
nied him two years since to Roch- 
fort, where he went to place his son 
as a midshipman on board a vessel 
he had once commanded, and on 
which, thirty years previous, the 
grandfather of the young man had 
displayed his flag of vice admiral. 
This succession of glory was a good 
omen, and the young Leon has al- 
ready received the ornaments of the 
brave as the reward of some gal- 
fant action. Miss De Vilarmont was 
just fifteen ; educated under the care 
ef the most tender of mothers, she 
was already cited as a model of per- 
fection. It was the first year that 
the young Robertine made her ap- 
pearance in society ; all eyes were 
directed toward her, and her happy 
mother enjoyed with too much secu- 
rity (why should I not say with too 
much pride) the admiration her 
daughter attracted at concerts and 
private balls, of which she was the 
object and ornament. The anni- 
versary of the birth of Miss De Vi- 
Tarmont was the occasion of a splen- 
did entertainment at her grand- 
father’s house. 

She produced the ereatest sensa- 
tion by her personal attractions and 
the superiority of her accomplish- 
ments, which derived more bril- 


fiancy from the charm of the most. 


enchanting modesty. As Mr. De 
Vilarmont. had been prevented from 
attending the ladies, | was commis- 
sioned by him to supply his place, 
and during the ball, which contiau- 
ed until late at mght, [ performed 
the office of cavaliere servente tothe 
beautiful Robertine.. | held her 
fan and handkerchief while she 
danced. Il led her to her seat, and 
had the care of covering her with 
her shawl as soon as the cotillion 
was onded. Like all others, I ex- 
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perienced the magic of her charms. 
How soon, how painfully, was this 
magic to be destroyed ! 

It was two o’clock when the. com- 
any retired. Robertine had danced 
the last country dance. She was 
warm; her mother desired her to 
rest ; but with a shawl and fur cloak, 
in a close carriage, what danger 


could be apprehended ? We pro- 
ceeded to the door; the coachman 
was not with his hetube: While the 


footman ran to call him, we were 
left waiting under a cold perystile, a 
very common inconvenience at Pa- 
ris, from which even the palaces 
are not exempt. 

At length, the carriage drove up. 
Mrs. De Vilarmont conducted me to 
my home ; and when we parted, the 
lovely Robertine said that she should 
no longer be able to do without me, 
and engaged me to attend her at all 
the balls of the next year. “If I 
am still alive,” I answered gayly ; 
‘‘next year is a very distant period 
for me.”” Could I have thought it 
more distant for her? I went the 
day after the ensuing one to the 
house of Mr. De Vilarmont, and 
found the family assembled in the 
apartment of Robertine, who was 
confined to her bed bya violent head 
ache: her eyes sparkled, ber skin 
was burning, her respiration op- 
pressed. I know not what tegyible 
presentiment took possession of my 
mind. ‘The expression of security 
on the countenances of all present, 
even on that of her mother, who sat 
at the head of her danghter’s bed 
holding her hand, would have sur- 
prised me, had [ not perceived that 
it was inspired by the medical assu- 

rance of a young physician, with 
short hair, fashionably curled, who 
(while he examined himself in a 
mirror, aad brushed from his cam- 
bric ruffles, with the end of his fin- 
ger, the remains of a pinch of snuff, ) 
pronounced ‘that her pulse had 
only a febrile motion, the imevita- 











ible effect of the paroxysm of the 
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preceding night.” I left them less, 
reassured by the high-sounding| 
words of the doctor, than by the 
prudence of the father, and the 
youth of the patient. 

l went to pass three days in the 
country: at my return, the porter 
brought me my letters: one among 
them was of larger dimensions than 
the rest; I opened it, and on hot 
pressed paper, of a light grey colour, 
bordered with gloomy devices rep- | 
resenting the attributes of death, 1. 
read with an emotion impossible to | 
describe, the words—Funeral—Ser- | 
vice—Robertine. 

Throwing myself into a carriage, | 
I arrived at the hotel de Vilarmont, | 
-where the fatal draperies were al-. 
ready suspended. Passing through 
deserted apartments, | hastened to, 
the cabinet of Mr. de Vilarmont, | 
who was walking about the room in 
the greatest agitation, but on per- 
ceiving me, threw himself into my 
arms, without uttering a word. 

This courageous silence struggling 
with misfortune, checked all those 
common-place condolements so fre- 
quently lavished by indifference. 
“Come,” he said, after some mo- 
ments, ‘‘ I require your assistance to 
ferce my wife from this house.” 
What a spectacle presented itself in 
this unfortunate mother! Never 
have I beheld such a picture of de- 
spair: on her knees, near the door 
of her daughter’s apartment, where 
entrance had been interdicted by her 
friends, she no longer wept, her 
eyes were inflamed and fixed witha 
vacant stare: ‘* Robertine ! my 
daughter !” were the only words that 
escaped from her lips. { designedly 
repeated to her the dear name: her 
tears began to flow, and soon after 
her strength failed, she fainted away, 
and we took advantage of this sad mo- 
ment to transport her through the 
garden to the carriage in which her 
husband accompanied her to her fa- 
ther’s house. : | 

{ returned to the saloon where all 
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the friends in mourning, and in so- 
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lemn silence, were assembled for the 
funeral. The windows thrown open, 
displayed beneath the grand portal 
of the hotel, the coffin covered with 
a white drapery aud silver fringe, 
and surrounded by ‘twenty young 
girls, dressed in white; long muslin 
veils concealed their foreheads, 
and their sobs and prayers were dis- 
tinctly heard. ‘The master of cere- 
monies came to inform us that al' was 
ready. The body had been placed 
ina car with drapery, similar to that 
of the coffin, and on which four 
young girls sustained the corners of 
the pall, and held out to their com- 
panions the end of the silver bands 
which surrounded the coffin. The 
relations, almost buried in_ their 
crape veils, followed on foot, and a 
numerous train of friends in mourn- 
ing coaches, prolonged the proces- 
sion, which was closed by the do- 
mestics of the house clad in black. 
We first stopped at the church of 
the Mathurins, where the service 
was performed, after which the fu- 
neral proceeded im the same order 
to the burying ground of Mont- 
martre. 

At our approach, the fatal doors 
unclosed, the keeper conducted us 
in silence toward the lower end of 
the valley, where, under the verdant 
turf near the tomb of the Poet of the 
Seasons, the earth had been opened 
to receive the remains of a lovely be- 
ing, whom heaven seemed to have 
shown but a few moments to the 
world to excite everlasting regret for 
her loss. 

Robertine had no name to trans- 
mit to posterity: her memory be- 
longs entirely to inconsolable rela- 
tions : they have, therefore had en- 
graven upon the stone that conceals 
her forever from our sight, only the 
stanza of Malsherbe, which | used as 
a motto : 


Of this sad world, where all that’s born 
Most lovely, meets the darkest doom ; 
She charm’d us like the rose of morn, 
And puss’d as transient ag its bloom. 
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JOURNAL OF A TOUR 


Inte the interior of Missouri and Ar- 
kansaw, from Potosi, or Mine a 
Burton, in Missourr territory, in a 
southwest direction, toward the 
Rocky Mountains ; performed in 
the years 1818 and 1819. By 
Henry R. Schoolcraft. 


Potosi, Thursday, 5th Noy. 1818. 


I secin my tour where other tra- 
vellers have ended theirs, on the 
confines of the wilderness, and at the 
last village of white inhabitants, be- 
tween the Mississippi river and the 
Pacific Ocean. I have passed down 
the valley of the Ohio, and across the 
state of IHinois, in silence! I am now 
at the mines of Missouri, at the village 
of Mine a Burton, (now called Po- 
tosi,) and surrounded by its mineral 
hills, and smoking furnaces. Potosi 
is the seat of justice for Washington 
county, Missouri territory, and is si- 
tuated forty miles west of St. Gene- 
vieve, and about sixty southwest of 
St. Louis, the capital. It occupies 
a delightful valley, of small extent, 
through which a stream of the purest 
water meanders, dividing the village 
into two portions of nearly equal 
extent. This valley is bordered by 
hills of primitive limestone, rising 
in some places in rugged peaks, in 
others, covered with trees, and 
grouped and interspersed with cul- 
tivated farms, in such a manner, as 
to give the village a pleasing and 
picturesque appearance. It contains 
seventy buildings, exclusive of a 
court-house, a jail, an academy, a 
post-office, one saw, and two grist 
mills, anda number of temporary 
buildings necessary in the smelting 
of lead. In its vicinity is found a 
considerable tract of very fertile 
Jand, and a lively interest is mani- 
fested to the pursuits of agriculture ; 
but the trade of Potosi is chiefly io 
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the medium of exchange, as furs 
and peltries formerly were in cer- 
tain parts of the Atlantic states. 
Very great quantities of lead are 
annually made at this place, and 
wagoned across the country to the 
banks of the Mississippi, a distance 
of forty miles, for shipment. It is 
estimated, that from the year 1798 
to 1816, nine millions three hundred 
and sixty thousand pounds of lead 
were smelted here. ‘There are 
about forty mines in this vicinity. 
The price-of lead is $4 per cwt. in 
the pig. The ore worked is galena, 
or sulpburet of lead, which is found 
in abundance, and smelts very easi- 
ly, yielding from 60 to 70 per cent. 
of metallic lead in the large way. 
[t is found in allavial soil, along with 
sulphate of barytes, radicated quartz, 
and pyrites, and also in veins in pri- 
mitive limestone. 
Friday, Nov. 6th. 

Having completed the necessary 
preparations, 1 left Poto.i at 3 
o’clock, Pp. M., accompanied by Mr. 
Levi Pettibone, being both armed 
with guns, and clothed and equipped 
in the manner of the hunter, and 
leading a pack horse, who carried 
our baggage, consisting of skins to 
cover us at night, some provisions, 


On walking out of the village of Po- 


diately commenced ascending a se- 
ries of hills, which are the seat of 
the principal mines, winding along 


spars, and other rubbish constantly 
accumulating at the mines, where 
scarcely ground enough has been 
left undisturbed for the safe passage 
of the traveller, who is constantly 
kept in peril by unseen excavations, 
and falling in pits. The surface oi 
the mine hills is, in fact, completely 
perforated in all directions, althoug! 
most of the pits have not been con: 
tinued more that twenty or thir 
feet below the surface, where th 
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further progress of the miner. On 
reaching the summit of these hills 
we turned to survey the beautiful 
prospect behind us, the valley of 
Potosi, with its village and stream, 
the cultivated fields on its borders, 
the calcareous hills crowned with 
oaks beyond, with the distant furna- 
ces smoking through the trees, and 
the wide-spread ruins at our feet. A 
deep blue sky hung above us ; the 
atmosphere was clear and pure, with 
a gentle breeze from the southwest, 
which, passing through the dried 
leaves of the trees, scattered them 
over the valley we had left, and 
murmured a pensive farewell. We 
turned to pursue our way with such 
feelings as many travellers have ex- 
perienced on turning their backs 
upon the comforts and endearments 
of life, to encounter fatigue, hard 
fare, and danger. On travelling 
three miles from this spot, we ar- 
rived at a deserted Indian cabin on 
the banks of a small stream called 
Bates’ Creek, where we determined 
to encamp for the night. 


Saturday, Nov. 7th. 

As we are unacquainted with the | 
hunter’s art of travelling in the 
woods, we shall necessarily encoun- 
ter some difficulties from our want 
of experience, which a hunter him- 
self would escape. We find it ne- 
cessary to gain a knowledge of things, 
of which we before knew nothing, 
and in which we had not any expe- 
rience, such is the art of hobbling a 
horse properly, with safety to our- 
selves, and without injury to him— 
the best method of building a camp 
fire—how to cook a piece of veni- 
son, or boil a pot of coffee, &c. 
Such are now the objects which will 
engross our daily attention, and to 
excel in which becomes a point of 
ambitious exertion. An instance of 
our inexperience in these particulars 
occurred this morning. Our horse, 
owing to a defect in hobbling, went 
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astray during the night, and we con- 
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sumed the day until 10 o’clock, in 
hunting him up, when we repacked 
our baggage and continued our way 
in a southwest direction toward the 
Fourche a Courtois. After travel- 
ling fourteen miles, the day being 
nearly spent, we arrived at an inha- 
bited cabin, and obtained permission 
to remain for the night. Our path 
this day has Jain across an elevated 
ridge of land, covered with yellow 
pine, and strewed with fragments of 
sandstone, quartz, and a species of 
coarse flinty jasper, the soil being 
sterile, and the vegetation scanty. 
The weather has been mild, and 
very pleasant for the season, with an 
unclouded sky, and light breeze from 


the s.w. General course of travel- 
ling w. s. w. Distance, fourteen 
miles. 


Sunday, Nov. 8th. 


In travelling two miles this morn- 
ing, we found ourselves on the banks 
of the Fourche a Courtois, a consi- 
derable stream, and one of the prin- 
cipal tributaries of the Merrimack 
river. The Fourche a Courtois 
originates in high lands near the 
head of the river St. Francis, and 
after running in a serpentine course 
for sixty miles, through a sterile 
country, unites with the Merrimack 
100 miles from its mouth. Its banks, 
at the place we crossed, afford some 
very rich lands, but they do not ex- 
tend far, consisting merely of a strip 
of alluvion running paralicl with the 
river, and bordered by hills, whose 
stony aspect forbids the approach of 
the farmer. On this stream are 
settled several persons, who divide 
their time between hunting and 
farming. The district of tillable 
land is much more extensive, how- 
ever, than has generally been sup- 
posed, and is capable of supporting 
a considerable population, which 
will, eventually, enhance the agri- 
cultural character and importance of 
that part of Washington county. We 
had proceeded but a short distance 





beyond the Fourche 4 Courtois, 
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when the barking of dogs in a con- 
tiguous forest, announced our ap- 
proach to a hunter’s cabin, where 
we halted to inquire respecting the 
Indian trace to the country of the 
Osages, which we were informed 
ran in the direction we were travel- 
ling, and might be pursued for sixty 
or seventy miles with advantage. 
The owner of the cabin was not 
himself in, when we first arrived, 
but his wife very readily gave us 
every information respecting the 
direction of the trace, the streams 
we were to cross, and game we 
might expect to find for our subsist- 
ence, and other particulars, evincing 
a perfect acquaintance with the sub 
ject, adding, that it was dangerous 
travelling in that quarter on account 
of the Osages, who never failed to 
rob and plunder those who fell in 
their way, and often carried them 
in captivity to their villages, on the 
Grand Osage river. She said her 
husband had contemplated going out 
on a hunt into that quarter for seve- 
ral days, but was fearful of going 
alone lest he should fall in with a 
party of those Indians, but thought 
he would be willing to accompany us 
a part of the way, and advised us to 
await his return from the woods, as 
he had only gone a short distance to 
kill some turkey. While we were 
waiting his return, she continued to 
repeat several incidents of robberies 
and murders committed by the 
Osages, and unusual hardships which 


. had been encountered in the woods 


by her husband and others. She 
told us, also, that our guns were not 
well adapted to our journey, that we 
should have rifles, and pointed out 
some other errors in our dress, 
equipments, and mode of travelling, 
while we stood in astonishment to 
hear a woman direct us in matters 
which we had before thought the 
peculiar and exclusive province of 
men. While thus engaged the hus 
band entered, and readily agreed 
te our proposal, to accompany us 
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toward White River, where he re- 
presented the game to exist in great 
abundance. In a few moments he 
was ready. Putting three or four 
large cakes of corn bread ina sack, 
and shouldering a rifle, he mounted 
his horse, and we all set forward to- 
gether, mutually pleased wiih the 
reciprocal benefits expected from 
travelling in company. Our path, 
for the first four miles, lay across 
a succession of sterile ridges, thinly 
covered with oaks, when we sudden- 
ly descended into the valley of the 
Osage Fork of the Merrimack, a 
stream equal in size to the Fourche 
4 Courtois, and having extensive 
prairies all along its banks. On this 
stream we passed through a small 
village of Delaware Indians, who are 
now all out hunting, except the old 
men, women, and children. Four 
miles below the spot where we 
crossed this stream, is situated a 
large village of the Shawanees, and 
three miles above is another settle- 
ment of Delawares. 

On leaving the valley of Osage 
Fork, we immediately entered on a 
hilly barren tract, covered with high 
grass, and here and there clumps of 
\oak trees. Soil poor, and covered 
‘with fragments of jaspery flint, horn- 
stone, quartz, and detached masses 
of carbonate of lime. ‘Such, indeed, 
has been the character of the small 
stones under foot from Potosi, buat 
| the ledges breaking out on hill sides, 
have uniformly been limestone, stra- 
tum upon stratum. 
| We encamped after dark in a small 
| valley near a spring. Distance ele- 
ven miles. 





Monday, Nov. 9th. 

The sleep of the hunter is not 
sound, neither is his vigilance to be 
eluded, and the anxiety he is kept 
in, from the fear of the Indian on 
the one hand, and the approach of 
wild animals on the other, produces 
constant wakefulness during the night. 
His horse and baggage also demand 














occasional notice during the darkness 
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of night, and he lays down with his 
rifle in his arms, to be prepared for 
emergencies. An instance of this 
vigilance occurred last night, and 
prevented a loss which would, in 
our situation, have been irreparable. 
Our pack-horse, who, as usual, was 
turned loose to graze, accompanied 
by that of the hunter, strayed off 
from our camp,-but was not long 
gone, when missed by Roberts, (the 
hunter,) who awoke me, and we 
pursued, and overtook them about 
three miles off, and brought them 
back to camp before daylight. lll 
this serves to increase our caution ; 
and the farther we proceed, the more 
serious would be any loss we might 
sustain, either in our horse, guns, 
locks, ammunition, or any other arti- 
cle necessary to our safety or sub- 
sistence. During the night we had 
several times been disturbed by the 
approach of elk and deer, and as 
soon as the day dawned, Roberts 
went out a short distance and killed 
a fine fat doe, which he brought in 
on his shoulders, and we made a 
breakfast, for the first time, on roast- 
ed deer’s meat, with appetites sharp- 
ened by exercise, which, while it 
invigorates the body, as we experi- 
ence, increases its alimentary capa- 
cities. Our route this day has been 
over barrens and prairies, with oc- 
casional forests of oak, the soil poor, 
and covered with grass, with very 
little under brush. As evening ap- 
proached we entered the valley of 
Merrimack, which we followed up 
for several miles, and encamped in a 
prairie near its source. Some good 
bottom lands are found on its banks, 
but the adjoining hills are stony and 
barren, covered with little timber 
and high grass. Within a mile of its 
banks, on the Indian trace, we passed 
over large beds of iron ore, accom- 
panied by the black oxyd of manga- 
nese, specimens of which I take 
along. The Merrimack is the only 
considerable stream. which enters 
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mouth of the Missouri to the mouth 
of St. Francis, a distance of nearly 
500 miles. It is 200 miles in length, 
and joins the Mississippi eighteen 
miles below St. Louis, where it is 
200 yards in width. Its depth is not 
great, being only navigable fifty miles 
with common sized boats, except in 
the spring and fall, when its principal 
tributaries may be ascended. It wa- 
ters the country of the lead mines, 
and affords some facilities for the 
transportation of lead to the Missis- 
sippi, which do not appear to be ge- 
nerally known or appreciated, and 


The weather this day has been 





imild and pleasant, with a light breeze 
\from the s. w. and a smoky atmos- 
| phere. Course of travelling s. w. 
until we struck the Merrimack, then 
due s. to the place of our encamp- 
ment. Distance eighteen miies. 


Tuesday, Nov. 10th. 


We packed our horse this morn- 
ing at daylight, notwithstanding the 
rain which commenced last evening, 
and continued at intervals during the 
night. On travelling about ten miles, 
we left the Osage trace, which began 
to diverge too far north, and struck 
through the woods in a south course, 
with a view of reaching a large salt- 
petre cave known to exist in that 
quarter. Shortly after we quit the 
Indian trace, Roberts, who was in 
advance on our left about halfa mile, 
fired at, and killed a deer, and imme- 
diately reloaded his rifle, pursued, 
and fired again, telling us to continue, 
as he could easily, being on horse- 
back, overtake us. We accordingly 
pursued our route until night, and 
are now encamped on the banks of a 
small lake, in a prairie containing 
several small ponds or lakes, having 
not yet been rejoined by our hunter. 
One of the greatest inconveniences 
we experience in travelling in this 
region arises from the difficulty of 
finding, at the proper time, a place 





the Mississippi on the west from the 








of encampment affording wood and 





and watched alternately, as_ well 


greater part of the night, and found 


‘Lakes. At the distance of two miles | 
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water, both of which are indispensa- 
ble. On this account we find it pru- 
dent to encamp early in the after- 
noon, when we come to a spring of 
good water, with plenty of wood for 
fire, and grass for our horse ; and on 
the contrary, are compelled to tra- 
vel late at night in order to find 
them. This is a difficulty which at- 
tends us this evening, having been 
compelled to stop in an open prairie 
where wood is very scarce, and the 
water ‘bad—general course of tra- 
velling south—weather pleasant, the 
rain having ceased shortly after day. 
light. Lands poor; trees, oaks; 
game observed, deer and elk. Dis- 
tance twenty miles. 


Wednesday, Nov. 11th. 


While lying before our camp fire 
last night, the wolves set up their 
howling, apparently within 200 yards 
of us. We had already been long 
enough in the woods, and were suffi- 
ciently conversant with the hunter 
life, to know that this animal will 
only attack men in cases of the most 
extreme hunger; and as we knew 
their common prey, the deer, was 
abundant in that quarter, we had 
little apprehension for our safety. 
We thought it prudent, however, to 
be on the watch; a thing, indeed, 
which we did almost every night, 
particularly when the cold was such 
as to render it necessary to keep 
up a fire.- In these cases we slept 


from a-regard to safety as to mend 
our fire. Such, however, was the 
fatigue of a day’s long march, that we 
both fell into a sound sleep for the 


our tire nearly out, and ourselves 
chilled with cold when we awoke, 
the wolves being still on an adjacent 
hill, A short ume before daylight 
we arose, renewed our fire, and pre- 
pared breakfast, and commenced our 
journey at an early hour, holding a 
8. course across the prairie of Little 
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we passed a stream running s. E. 
and originating in the Prairie of 
Lakes. Ducks are very plenty on 
this stream as well as upon the lakes. 
I take this to be the origin of Black 
River. Our route lay for the first 
eight miles across a barren prairie 
country, with little wood and no wa- 
ter; we then entered into lofty fo- 
rests of pine, and after winding along 
through valleys and deep defiles of 
rocks for several miles, found our- 
selves on the banks of Current’s Ri- 
ver, ina deep and romantic valley, 
the soil very rich, and covered with 
a heavy growth of trees. 

Current’s River is one of the 
principal tributaries of Black River, 
and is a stream of 250 miles in 
length, and affords in its whole course 
extensive bodies of fertile land. 
Near its junction with Black River, 
about 200 miles below, are several 
settlements, anda ferry is kept 10 
miles above its mouth, where the 
Arkansaw road crosses it, and where 
a town is in contemplation. The 
waters of this stream are very clear 
and pure, and ducks are very com- 
mon upon it. The wild turkey and 
gray squirrel are also seen on its 
banks. Five miles beyond Current’s, 
night overtook us, and we encamped 
on the banks of a creek, near Ash- 
ley’s salt-petre cave, in a dark, nar- 
row, and lonesome little valley, 
where the rocks hung in teffific 
piles above our heads. Course of 
travelling s. w. Weather mild and 
smoky, Distance twenty miles. 


Thursday, Nov. 12th, 


We find ourselves in a highly in- 
teresting section of country, and 
which affords some of the most pic- 
turesque and sublime views of rural 
scenery which | have ever beheld. 
The httle brush camp we hastily 
erected Jast night, and in which | 
now write, is situated in a beautiful 
valley, on the banks of a small clear 
stream, with a rocky and gravelly 
bottom. The width of this valley is 
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about 800 yards, and is bounded on 
the west by a perpendicular wall of 
limestone rock 200 feet in height, 
and rising in some places in cubical 
masses, resembling the mouldering 
towers of some antique ruin. On 
the east the bluffs are neither so 
high or precipitous, and are inter- 
sected by hollows worn out of the 
rock by the action of rain operating, 
for many centuries, on calcareous 
rock. Down one of these hollows 
we descended into the valley, not 
however, without leading our horse 
in the most cautious and circuitous 
manner. The top of these blufts 
supports a substratum of a very ste- 
rile, gravelly alluvion, and is co- 
vered by tall pines, which add much 
to the beauty of the prospect from 
the valley below. Jn the stupen- 
dous wall of rocks before me, are 
situated several caves, whose dark 
and capacious mouths indicate their 
exent. Many of these, however, 
cannot be visited without ladders, as 
they are situated forty or fifty feet 
above the level of the creek. With 
considerable difficulty and labour we 
entered one of them, by means ofa 
large oak which had fallen partly 
against the mouth of the cave. We 
found it a spacious chamber, con- 
nected with others of less size, and 
affording both stalactites, and stalag- 
mites. ‘The former hang like icicles 
from the roof in various fanciful 
forms, and some specimens which 
we succeeded in detaching were 
translucent, and exhibited much beau- 
ty and regularity in the arrangement 
of their colours, consisting of con- 
centric lines of yellow and brown 
passing by imperceptible shades into 
each other. We also obtained in 
this cave native salt-petre, very white 
and beautiful. It was found filling 
small crevices in the rock. The 
number of caves which we have this 
day visited, large and small, is seven, 
and all afford salt-petre. In the lar- 
gest of these, great quantities of this 
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manufactured by Col. Ashley, of 
Mine 4 Burton, and transporied to 

his powder manufactory, in Wash- 

ington county. The cavernous na- 

ture of the country bordering this 

stream is one of its most distin- 

guishing characteristics, and | have 

seized upon this fact in calling it 

Cave Creek. ‘This little stream is 

one of the most interesting objects in 

the natural physiognomy of the coun- 

try, which we have thus far met with, 

and affords a striking instance of that 
wonderful arrangement in the physi- 

cal construction of the surface of the 

earth, which gives valleys to the 
smallest streams, and tears asunder 
rocks to allow them passages into 

rivers, and through them into their 
common basin, the ocean. Its banks 
rise in majestic walls of limestone, 
which would form the most ample 
barrier to the waves of the sea, and 
they oecasionally rise into peaks, 
which if located on the coast of the 
ocean, would be hailed as landmarks 
by the mariner. The opposite banks 
correspond with general exactness 
in their curves, height, compesition, 
and thickness of strata, and other 
characters evincing their connexion 
at a former period. Yet the only 
object apparently effected by the 
separation of such immense strata of 
rocks, a change which I cannot now 
contemplate without awe and asto- 
nishment, 1s to allow a stream of 
twenty yards across a level and un- 
disturbed passage into the adjacent 
river, the Current’s, which it joins, 
after winding in the most circuitous 
manner about four miles below. In 
the course of this distance, the views 
which are presented are command- 
ing and delightful, and to the painter 
who wishes to depict the face of na- 
ture in its wildest aspect of rocky 
grandeur, | could recommend this 
valley, and the adjacent county, as 
one of unrivalled attractions. A 


scene so full of interest could not 
fail to receive the homage of our 
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the country, until night almost im- 
perceptibly approached, when we re- 
turned to our camp, repacked our 
horse, and moved up the valley of 
Cave Creek, one mile to Ashley 
Cave, in which we encamped safe 
from the weather, turning our horse 
loose to feed about its mouth. We 
had just built our night fire as it be- 
came dark, and while I spread out 
our skins and prepared for sleep, | 
Mr. P. boiled our accustomed pot of | 
coffee, and got ready a supper, which, 
although not consisting of many dishes, 
or choice cookery, excited our most 


of it with that keen appetite, and that 
feeling of lordly independence, 
which are alone felt by the wild In- 
dian, and the half-starved Missouri 
hunter. Having finished our frugal 
meal, we determined to explore the 
cave before we lay down, lest some 
beast of prey, hid in its recesses, 
should be aroused by our intrusion, 
and pounce upon us during the 
night. 

This cave is situated in a shigh 
wall of limestone rock, forming the 
southern bank of Cave Creek, eighty 
miles southwest of Potosi, and near 
the head of Current’s River, one of 
the principal tributaries of Black 
River, in Missouri territory. The 
entrance to it is by a winding foot- 
path from the banks of the creek, and 
leads to the mouth of the cave at an 
elevation of about filty feet above 
the level of the water. Its mouth 
is about ninety feet wide and thirty 
in height, a size which, without 
great variation, it holds for two hun- 
dred yards. Here it suddenly opens 
into a room which is an irregular 
circle, with a height of eighty or 
ninety feet, and a diameter of three 
hundred, having several passages 
diverging. from it in -various direc- 
tions. The two largest passages 
lead southwest and south, and after 
winding along a considerable distance, 
in the course of which they are suc- 





cessively widened and narrowed, 
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unite and lead on in a south course 
about five hundred yards, where the 
passage is choaked up by large masses 
of stalactite, formed by the water, 
which has filtered through the super- 
incumbent rock at that place. The 
largest passage from the circular am- 
phitheatre of the cave divergingnorth, 
opens by another mouth in the rock, 
facing the valley of Cave Creek, at 
no great distance below the princi- 
pal mouth by which we entered. 
Several smaller passages diverge 
from each of the main ones, but can- 


| not be followed to any great extent, 
cordial approbation, and we partook | 


or are shut up by fragments of the 
fallen rock. Near the centre of the 
largest opening, a handsome spring 
of clear water issues, from which we 
procured our water while encamped 
in the cave. The ragged faces and 
hanging position of many parts of the 
sides and roof of this cave, added to 
its sombre colour, which has been 
heightened by soot smoke, its great 
extent, singular ramifications, and 
the deathlike stillness which per- 
vades such ample spaces situated so 
far below ground, inspires both won- 
der and awe, and we did not return 
from our examination, without feel- 
ing impressions in regard to our own 
origin, nature, and end, and the mys- 
terious connection between the crea- 
tor of these stupendous works and 
ourselves, which many have before 
felt, but none have yet been sdtisfied 
about. In contemplating this con- 
nection, we feel humiliated ; human 
reason has no clue by which the 
mystery may be solved, and we im- 
perceptibly became silent, absorbed 
in our own reflections. Such at least 
was the effect produced in this in- 


stance, and we returned to trim our 


night fire and go to sleep, with the 
taciturnity of the American savage. 


Friday, Nov. 13th. 
The atmosphere threatening rain 
this morning, we did not think pro- 
per to quit the cave, and haye di- 
vided our time between hunting. 
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mending our clothes, and noticing 
the geological character of the ad- 
jacent region. In hunting large 
game we are not very successful ; 
our guns, as we were informed by 
the hunter’s wife at Fourche a Cour- 
tois, not being adapted to killing 
deer and bear. Of wild turkey, 
ducks, and squirrels, we however 
kill a plenty, to answer our purposes, 
and we do not seek any thing fur- 
ther. The most remarkable fact re- 
specting the cave in which we are 
encamped, is the nitre which it 
yields. This is found in the native 
state, filling small crevices in the 
rock, and also in combination with 
the earth which forms the bottom 
of the cave. The nitre is formed 
by mixing this earth with a certain 
quantity of wood ashes, and lixivi- 
dating the whole in the common 
way by means of a tub and fasset. 
The potash of the wood ashes is ne- 
cessary to enable the salt to form, 
and the whole is then concentrated 
by boiling in a kettle, and afterwards 
set aside to cool and to crystallize. 
In this way the crude nitre is obtain- 
ed, which may be brought to any 
required state of purity by redis- 
solving and recrystallizing. The 
works which have been erected by 
Colonel Ashley for this purpose are 
all situated in the mouth of the cave, 
so as to be completely protected 
from the weather. No person is, 
however, here at the present to at- 
tend to his business, and the works 
appear to have lain idle for some 
time. Large quantities of crude 
saltpetre are lying in the fore part 
of the cave. 

The earth found in this cave, and 
which is now so highly charged with 
nitrous salts, presents an extraordi- 
hary circumstance for the conside- 
ration of the geologist, and one 
which must be conclasive in regard 
to the antiquity of the cave itself. 
This earth is a mixture of clay and 
sand in rather gross particles, but 
has sufficient tenacity to adhere in 
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lumps when dug up, and contains 
plentifully interspersed pebbles of 
quartz, slate, granite and other 
stones, and also fragments of horn- 
stone, or a kind of flint. It isin 
iact precisely the same kind of earth, 
deposited in the same manner, and 
‘mixed with the same stony substan- 
|ces, as the alluvion deposit which 
| covers all the adjoining hills, and has 
‘constituted the soil of all the up- 
‘lands from Potosi, nay, from the 
|west banks of the Mississippi river 
‘to this place. ‘the conclusion is 
‘irresistible, that this cavity in the 
‘rock existed previous to the depo- 
|sition of the substratum of the soil 
upon the calcareous rock of this 
country, and, consequently, previous 
to the existence of trees or vege- 
tation of any kind, unless it be of 
‘certain mosses and lichens which 
flourish upon naked rocks. And that 
when this soil was deposited, the 
‘cave in which we now sit, a pre- 
existing cavity in the rock, was also 
filled, partly or entirely, with the 
alluvion now found init. The great- 
er part of this alluvion has been 
subsequently washed out, and the 
cavity thus reopened by water fil- 
tering through its calcareous roof, 
leaving certain parts on the bottom, 
and huge piles in several places, not 
situated in the current of the stream, 
remaining. This operation has not, 
indeed, wholly ceased at the present 
time, for the water is continually 
carrying down small particles of 
earth into the valley below, and the 
| efiect must be more perceptible after 
| violent or long continued rain, when 
\the earth becomes soaked, and the 
infiltration of water is conseqiently 
| greatly increased. ‘his opinion is 
further corroborated by observing 
‘that the sides and the roof of the 
cave and the several passages lead- 
ing from it, are water worn, and full 
of smooth circular cavities like the 
_rocky margin of the sea, or the cal- 
'careous banks of a river, and evince 
|the force of a more powerful action 
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than would probably be excited from 
any springs or streams which issue, or 
have ever issued from the cave. It 
is highly probable, therefore, that 
these impressions are oceanic, and 
existed previous to the cave’s being 
filled with alluvial earth, and were 
made by that deluge of water which 
geologists teach us has repeatedly 
inundated the earth in its primeval 
ages, and which we have the autho- 
rity of Moses for declaring did inun- 
date the earth as late as the days of 
Noah. 

The geological character of the 
country in this vicinity is secondary ; 
the rock formations, far and wide, 
being secondary limestone, stratum 
super-stratum. This has, indeed, 
characterized our route from Potosi 


‘to this place, with the exception of a 


vein of sand stone, which alternates 
with it near the Fourche a Courtois. 
Its mineralogical character has con- 
sequently presented a corresponding 
uniformity, and the actual number of 
species and varieties of minerals 
found is small. Ores of iron and 
manganese, pyrites, quartz, horn- 
stone, and jasper, are the principal 
substances noticed. The last men- 
tioned mineral is found in the west 
bank of Cave Creek, about a mile be- 
low our present encampment. It 
occurs as a stratum below secondary 
limestone, by which it is overlayed 
to the thickness of at least 100 feet. 
It is the striped variety, the colours 
being blue and white, ef various 
shades. 
Saturday, November 14th. 

A rain storm which commenced 
during the night, has continued with 
little intermission, all day, so that we 
have been confined to the cave. 
Thus situated—beyond the boun- 
daries of the civilized world, shut 
up in a dreary cavern, without books 
to amuse the mind, or labour to oc- 
cupy the body, we have had ample 
leisure to reflect upon the solitude of 
our condition, and in reverting to the 
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its comforts, attractions, and enjoy- 
ments, with the privations and dan- 
ger by which we are surrounded. 
There springs, however, a pleasure 
from our very regrets; we are 
pleased in reflecting on scenes of 
former gratification ; of lands that 
are distant, and of times that are 
past : and the mind is insensibly led 
to hope for their repetition. We 
expect much of the future time ; we 
please ourselves with fond anticipa- 
tions of joy, and with proud hopes 
of wealth, power, or renown. Thus 
it is that the mind is never in a state 
of satisfied repose, and the whole 
sum of human bliss is made up by 
the recollections we borrow from 
the past, and the expectations we 
entertain of the future. The pre- 
sent is never a season of happiness, 
which is a relative enjoyment, and 
can only be estimated by its absence. 
Neither are our ideas of this grand 
pursuit of our lives, at all definite. 
Nothing can be more discordant and 
contradictory than the different no- 
tions which different persons or peo- 
ple have attached to the term happi- 
ness. One places it in wealth, ano- 
ther in power, a third in splendour, 
and a fourth in the contempt of all. 
Perhaps the sum of human bliss was as 
correctly estimated by the South Sea 
Indian, as it is frequently done by his 
more enlightened European breth- 
ren. A South Sea Indian becoming 
tired of life, put an end to it, by 
stabbing himself to the heart. The 
deed excited universal horror, and 
the grief of his family was uncon- 
trollable. <‘ Alas,’ cried a relative, 
‘* what evil spirit could have prompt- 
ed him to this deed! He was bless- 
ed beyond many of his countrymen. 
Had he not always plenty of train 
ot! for his subsistence? Had he not 
a smooth white fish bone, twelve inches 
long, run through his nose? What 
more could be wanting to complete 
his happiness ?” 

We have been in the expectation, 
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the hunter who accompanied us from 
the Fouche a Courtois, and who part- 
ed with us on the 10th instant, in 
pursuit of a deer; but night has again 
overtaken us, and we are again dis- 
appointed, from which it is concluded 
that he has either been taken prison- 
er by the Osage Indians, or got lost 
in the woods.* 
(To be Continued ) 


* This turned out to be the fact, as we 
learned upon our return. Having got in a 
district of wood where deer were plenty, 
and unwilling to lose the opportunity of 
killing them, although he wanted neither 
their flesh or skins, fur he cou‘d carry nei- 
ther with him, he fired at, and killed many, 
and pursued them a great distance from the 
spot where we parted, and he was unable af- 
terwards to find his way back. He wan- 
dered about neariy a week in the woods 
in search of us, and at last accidentally ar- 
rived at the saw mills on the Gasconade 
river, the only settlement in that region, 
from which he returned in safety to his 
house on the Fourche a Courtois. 





From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
NUGE CANORE ; BY CHARLES LLOYD. 


An age which, like the present, has 
produced several great poets, must be 
full of the spirit of poetry. Scott, 
Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, 
Campbell, and Byron, are men distin- 
guished above their contemporaries 
only by an excess of that power, in 
which many thousands participate. 
Their thoughts are not beautiful and 
solitary flowers breathing in a desert 
—but are only conspicuous among 
other products of the soil of England, 
by their richer bloom, and their 
finer fragrance. The whole of our 
worthy literature is now pregnant 
with imagination and passion. There 
seems to be at present a mingling 
and interfusing of the thoughts, sen- 
timents, and opinions of men, of all 
kinds and degrees of power, that, 
perhaps, never existed before in this 
or any other country. Poets walk not 
in the light of their own imagination 
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them by the imagination of their 
brethren. Peculiar as is the genius 
of each of our great living poets to 
himself—and opposite to each other 
their several theories of the art, yet 
may we observe frequent gleams and 
flashes of the one in the pages of the 
other, as they unconsciously lend or 
borrow splendour ; however various 
their creeds and professions of faith, 
yet are they all priests of one reli- 
gion. 

T his stir and communion of thought, 
feeling, and passion, is observable 
throughout that part of our literature, 
which, in former times, was uninte- 
resting and contemptible—we mean, 
that poetry which is created by minds 
not in the first rank of poetical power. 
Our merest versifiers, now-a-days, 
may be set on an equality with men 
whom a former age considered true 
sons of Apollo—while we _ have 
among us not a few poetical writers, 
who, without aspiring to the very 
highest honours of the art, exhibit a 
familiar and profound knowledge of 
much of its subject-matter—and are 
permitted, at times, to behold glimp- 
ses of the glory revealed in full only 
to the mightier prophets. 

Of this interesting class of poets 
Mr. Lloyd is unquestionably one of 
the most interesting. He has been, 
from his youth upwards, a student 
of human nature, and he has studied 
it in the ceil of his own heart. He 
has discovered for himself many of 
those hidden founts of feeling, which, 
in ordinary men, often slumber un- 
disturbed through all the years of 
life. Almost all his combinations of 
|thoughts and emotions are peculiar, 
| characteristic, native—so that even 
|those passages which, if taken by 
themselves, might seem false or fee- 
| ble, not unfrequently possess a sin- 

gular charm to the reader who has 
formed an acquaintance with the 
very original mind of the author, 
and acquire force and meaning from 
the reflection of other passages with 
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which they are mysteriously allied. 
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This volume gives to us, more than 
any other we ever read, the image 
of one churacter—a character, no 
doubt, various and multiform and 
perplexing, but which is felt irre- 
sistibly to be that of a real living 
man. We detect no latent design in 
the poet of artifically building up a 
character. . He never tries to impose 
any belief upon us; but bold, free, 
and unrestrained in his impulses, he 
writes as he feels, and we cannot 
choose but sympathize with him. 
Though all his poetry is about him- 
self, yet is he as far from being an 
egotist as any man can be, for even 
his most peculiar feelings are made 
to come home to the hearts of those 
who may never have experienced 
them, by the mysterious power of a 
common nature. He puts bis trust 
in humanity, and is therefore not 
afraid to speak to his brethren of 
mankind of many of his sacred and 
awful emotions ; but there is a true 
religious spirit in all his cunfessions, 
and intimately as he sometimes re- 
veals to us his very soul, and the 
arteries and pulses of its life, we 
never on any one occasion lose for 
him any share of our respect, but 
feel as if he were bound and endear- 
ed to us by the sadnesses and suffer- 
ings of which so noble and powerful 
a nature partakes, in as full and over- 
flowing measure as the humblest of 
ourselves. He who merely dips 
into the volume, may chance to be 
offended by quaintnesses, obscurities, 
and metaphysical distinctions, but we 
think that no person can read it 
through (and it is no unusual thing, 
we hope, to read a book through) 
without a very high opinion of Mr. 
Lloyd’s intellect, and a very kind 
opinion of his heart. Other thoughts 
of more solemn mood will also arise 
during its perusal—of which we 
hardly know how to speak ; for they 
spring from the contemplation of a 
“spirit too often disordered, distracted, 
and bewildered in the multitude of 
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ing as it were to gaze too intently on 
its own agonized workings, nay, even 
at times seemingly anxious to aggra- 
vate rather than to relieve its own 
strange and incomprehensible suffer- 
ings. The heart of man is a holy 
thing. And there are certain sanc- 
tities of our nature which would 
seem to be violated if touched by the 
hand even of the kindest critic, 
which may yet be thrown open to 
the world by the heart in which they 
dwell, graced and guarded by that 
spirit of poetry and of passion in 
which they live, and have their aw- 
ful being. There are many such re- 
velations in this book—of sufferings 
that carry with them looks and sighs 
of a dreadful sincerity, but for which, 
it is hoped, a cure has been, or soon 
will be found, in that same profound 
depth of feeling and of passion, in 
whose darkness they have been en- 
gendered. 

But now that we have ventured to 
say this much of the man as he is 
seen in the poet, we shall quote, as 
an illustration of our meaning, a 
poem which, while it is full of ten- 
derness and beauty, and must touch 
every pmrent’s heart, will not fail to 
give dark intimations of a dim and 
dreary and disturbed desolateness of 
soul, which even the infantine inno- 
cence and affection, which Mr. Lloyd 
so brightly recognises and so pro- 
foundly feels, is yet powerless to 
cheer or to illuminate. No man 
better understands the mystery of 
exceeding love than this writer. 
From the depths of all our domestic 
affections and joys, sorrow and sad- 
ness is for ever breathing up; and 
it often depends on the state of our 
sduls, while we are gazing on what 
we most dearly love, whether it 
strike bliss or agony through our 
being. Fear and terror seem to 
watch by the bed-side of infancy ; 
and the sleeping smiles of the inno- 
cent and the beautiful can send us, 








the thoughts within it, and delight- 





in one moment, into the imagined 
| darkness of death and the grave. 
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Lines to my Children. Written under the In- | 
fluence of great Depression of Spirits, 11th 
June, 1819. 


Heu! quam minus est reliquis versari, 
quam vestrum meminisse. 


My babes, no more I'll behold ye, 
Little think ye how he ye once lov’d, 

Your father, who oft did enfold ye 
With all that a parent e’er proved, 


How with many a pang he is saddened, 
How many a tear he has shed, 

For the eight human blossoms that gladden’d 
His path, and his table, and bed. 


None knows what a fond parent smothers, 
Save he who a parent has been, 
Who once more, in his daughters, their mo- 
’ ther’s, 
In his boys has his own image seen! 





And who—Can I finish my story ? 

Has seen them all shrink from his grasp ; 
Departed the crown of his glory, 

No wife, and no children to clasp !— 


By all the dear names I have utter’d, 4 
By all the most sacred caresses, 

By the frolicksome nothings I’ve mutter’d, 
In a mood that sheds tears while it blesses ; 
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By the kisses so fond I have given, 
By the plump little arm’s cleaving twine, 
By the bright eye, whose language was hea- 
ven 
By the rose on the cheek pressed to mine ; 


By its warmth that seem'd pregnant with 
spirit ;— 
By the little feet's fond interlacing, 
While others pressed forward to inherit 
The place of the one thus embracing ; 


By the breast that with pleasure was trou- 
bled 
Since no words were to speak it availing ; 
Till the bliss of the heart was redoubled 
As in smiles on the lips ’twas exhaling ; 


By the girl, who, to sleep when consign’d, 
The promised kiss still recollected ; 
And no sleep on her pillow could find, 
If her father’s farewell were neglected ; 


Who asked me, when infancy’s terrers 
Assail’d her, to sit by her bed ; 

And for the past day’s little errors 
On my cheek tears of penitence shed. 


By those innocent tears of repentance, 
_More pure e’en than smiles without sin, 
Since they mark with what delicate sentence 
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By the dear little forms, one by one, 
Some in beds closely coupled half-sleep- 


ing 
While the cribb’d infant nestled alone— 
Whose heads at my coming all peeping, 


Betrayed that the pulse of each heart 

Of my feet’s stealing fall knew the speech , 
While all would not let me depart, 

Till the kiss was bestowed upon each ; 


By the boy, who, when walking and musing, 
And thinking myself quite alone, 

Would follow the path I was choosing— 
And thrust his dear hand in my own ; 


(Joy more welcome because unexpected, 
By all this fond store of delights, 

Which, in sullen mood, bad I neglected, 
Every curse with which Heaven requites, 


Were never sufficient for crushing 
A churl so malign and hard-hearted) 
But by the warm tears that are gushing, 
As I think of the joys that are parted ; 


Were ye not as the rays that are twinkling 
On the waves of some clear haunted stream, 

Were ye not as the stars that are sprinkling ~ 
Night's firmament dark without them ? 


My forebodings then hear!—By each one 
Of the dear dreams through which I have 
travell’d, 
The cup of enjoyment from none 
Can I take, till the spells, one by one, 
Which have wither’d ye all, be unravell’d. 


No poet that ever lived would be 
disgraced by such lines as these—so 
tender, pathetic, and passionate—so 
filled with the joy and grief—the 
sinkings and the soarings of a human 
soul surrounded by all the perturbing 
sanctities and felicities of life. 

There is a poem, if possible, yet 
more affecting, entitled *‘ Stanzas,— 
let the reader determine their title.” 
Here the poet gives free vent to 
many feelings of indefinite misery, 
and in the worked-up hopelessness 
of his self-tormenting spirit, longs to 
fly from the voices and faces of men, 


|and to bury himself in the refuge of 


solitude and desolation. There is 
more poetry in this wild production 
than in any thing else of his we have 
read—the language is richer, and 
the versification sometimes rushes 





Childhood’s conscience pronounces with- 
in. 


on with a prerupt grandeur. The 


| opening is finely impassioned. 
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Oh, that a being in this latter time 
. Lived such as poets in their witching lays, | 
Feigned were their demi-gods in nature's | 
prime ! 
The Dryad sheltered, from noon’s scorch- | 
ing rays, 
By leafy canopy ;—the Naiad’s days | 
Stealing by gently wedded to some spring, 
In pure connatural essence ; while the haze 
Of twilight in the vale is lingering, 


The Oread from mouutain-top the sunrise | 


welcoming. 


Oh, that a man might hope to pass his life, 
Where through lime, beech, and alder, 
the proud sun 
His leafy grot searce visited ;—where strife 


Is known not;—to absolve—to impeach | 


him none :— 





His moral life, and that of nature, one :-— 


Where fragrant thyme, and crisped heath- | 


bells prank 


The ground, all memory of the world to shun, | 


And piercing, while his ears heaven’s mu- 
sic drank, 
Nature’s profoundest depths, the God of 
Nature thank. 


After a few more stanzas of simi- 
Jar aspirations, he exclaims : 


My God! this world’s a prison-house to 
some ; 
And yet to those who cannot prize its 
treasure, 
It will not suffer them in peace to roam 
Far from its perturbation and its pleasure. 
No! though ye make a compact with its 
measure— 
Except te ove or two by fortune blest !— 
"Twill only mock your efforts; thus your 
leisure, 
‘ jelded to her, becomes a sad unrest ;— 
It pays the fool the least that worships her 
the best. 


¥et, on the other hand, if ye forego 
Her haunts, and all her trammels set aside, 
Though ‘tis her joy ungratefully to throw 
Scorn on herslaves, ber vassalsto deride— 
« Hewers of wood, drawers of water,” plied 
With daily drudgery, know this truth full 
well— 
She will from pole to pole, through time and 
tide, 
Still follow you with persecuting spell, 
And by Ag whispers ioul, make solitude a 


Therefore breathed I this prayer, that as in 


years 
Long parted, beings were supposed to live 
Exempt from ‘human lies—irom human 
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And human joys ;—endowed with a re- 
prieve 
From friends to flatter, or foes to forgive ; 
So it might fare with me !—Oh, Liberty, 
I ask for thee alone ;—with thee to weave 
Quaint rhymes, to breathe the air, were 
heaven to me; 
To dream myself the only living thing, save 
thee! 


When Heaven has granted thought and 
energy, 
Passion, Imagination, Fancy, Love, 
Pleasures and pains, hopes, fears, that will 
not die, 
"Tis surely hard to be condemn ’d to rove 
In a perpetual wilderness ; to move 
Uublest by freedom, and humanity ;— 
I blame not those for whom the world hath 
wove 
Spells that to them are best reality— 
Some are there ‘twill not serve, nor yet will 
let them fly. 


Oh! for an island in the boundless deep ! 
Where rumour of the world might never 


come ; 
Oh! for a cave where weltering waves might 
keep 
Eternal music!—round which, night- 


winds roam 
Incessantly, mixed with the surging foam ; 
And from their union bring strange sounds 
to birth ;— 
Oh, could | rest in such an uncouth home, 
No foes except the elements ;—the earth, 
The air;—though sad, Pd learn to make 
with them strange mirth. 


I'd learn the voices of all winds that are ; 
The music of all waters; and the rude 
Flowers of this isle, although both “wild 

and rare,” 
Should be by me with sympathy endued. 
I would have lovers in my solitude ;@ 
Could animalbeing be snstain’d, the mind, 
Such is her energy, would find all good ; 
And to her destiny eftsoons resigned, 
{n solitude would learn the infinite to find. 


Oh! thou first Cause, thou giver of each 
blessing, 
E’en were [ cursed, so vain a thingI’m not 
As to suppose nothing is worth possessing ; 
That misery’s the universal lot. 
A cold hand lies on me j;—a weight—from 
what, ‘ 
Whence, where, or how—boots it not here 
to tell: 
I only wish that I could be forgot, 
And that I might inherit some small cell, 
With blessings short of heaven, and curses 
short of bell. 


There follow this, some stanzas 








\that to us are very obscure—not in 
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the conception, which is good, but 
in the expression, which is imper- 
fect. These we omit, and go on to 
where the poet describes the mind’s 
gradual change from extremest mise- 
ry to dreary despondence. 


But, let hours, days, weeks, months, and 
years pass by, 
A sullen acquiescence then succeeds, 
And the first proof of nature’s sanity 
Is, that themind its own condition heeds: | 
Though it be choked with thorns, and 
clogged with weeds, 
A parent's fondness still it ’gins to feel 
For its own creations ; and to this succeeds 
Strongest imagination ;—the barbed steel 
From foes has pierced too deep for other 
men to heal. 





} 
; 
| 
1 


No! still betwixt him and his fellow men 
The irrepassable gulph, when once passed, 
gapes ; 
Yet, —— his thoughts, that creep as in a | 
en 
The slimy insect, e’en in all their shapes 
Have nothing reconciling, yet escapes 
Nought that is harmful ; like the bloated | 
toad, 
They are dark, they are dreary, loathsome : 
human apes 
Thence deem them poisonous: they are 
a weary load ; 
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‘Tis more than naked skies, and naked stars, 

*Tis more than Heaven’s canopy bestows, 

*Tis more than storms, and elemental wars, 

And murky clouds, winds, rain, sleet, hail, 
and snows) 

Think not that I blame thee. 
my foes. 

I seek communion, covet sympathy, 

E’en with their wildest moods :—they suit 
my woes— 

I meant to say when souls from agony 

A little respite feel, souls will self-questioned 


They are not 


be. 
And now, oh God! e’en let my wish once 
more, 
Ere this lay cease, be to thy love con- 
fessed ; 


Grant me to vegetate on some wild shore, 

Since I cannot be happy, as the best 

I e’er can hope to be, let mine own breast 

Be to itself its sole companion ;—there, 

Though much of wretchedness, and much 

unrest 

Be housed, at least there need be no de- 
spair 

From that which I once deemed sole 
source of cureless care. 


After a few more stanzas, full of 
the same wretchedness, and the same 


| aspirations, the poet thus concludes 


his prayer and his confession. 





And not the less since undeservedly bestow- 
ed. 


In such condition of mind, no won- 
der that the poet’s song is dismal. 


Like the lorn harp of Tara on the walls, 
Swept by the invisible breathings of the 


_Once more, oh Father, hear!—Thy will is 
power! 

Act, thy decision is ;—all, all is thine !— 

The pangs that shake me, bodings that de- 
vour, 

Both how I agonize, and how I pine, 

Thou knowest well; and though each fal 

tering line 





wind, 
When as that harp,had ceased in Tara’s halls, 
To pour the soul of harmony refin’d— 
That tells his fate. 
signed 
To it, harsh discord seem to the ears of all : 
Yet not a note doth breathe from it designed 
To givea pang: it mayn’t be musical :— 
Well may a shattered lyre, a shattered bard 
befall. 


Tones untranslatable should it discourse, 
When by its master touched ; oh, deem 
not ye, 
Because ye know them not, and think them 
hoarse, 
That in those tones no mystery may be, 
Such as, unravelled, might give harmony 
To its wild cadences !—Then let him sing ; 
And though his song please not, yet still if he 


Feels, while it floats around, as though a) 


win 
Protected 


Strange melodies as- | 


him with tremulous faint o’er- 


Of mine betray affliction’s cleaving curse, 
Thou knowest weil the torments that are 
mine 
As far exceed the pictures of my verse, 
As atoms are exceeded by the universe. 


; 


Lays such as these might then seem rounde- 
lays, 
And madrigals, compared to truth’s plain 
theme, 
To elegies, to epitaphs, on days, 
On friends, on joys, departed like a beam 
Of summer, or the lightning’s traekless 
leam : 
Oh, then, my humble prayer do not deny 
If kimplore, or that the feverish dream 
Of life might end, or that in liberty 


Forgotten I might live, since unwept I must 
die. 


; 


We have already said, that poetry 
such as this, when, as im the pre- 
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sent case, we feel it to be the bitter 
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language of suffering, is too sacred to 
be subjected to criticism. But we 
are not now acting the part of a cri- 
tic, but of a friend, which every one 
must be to Mr. Lloyd, who reads this 
volume with a thinking and a feeling 
heart. It is deeply to be deplored, 

when so fine a nature becomes, as it 
were, bound to unhappiness by a 
kind of self-willed and infatuated at- 
tachment. Misery, with this poet, 
is a passion ; the life of his very in- 
tellect seems to ‘move in misery. 
The wild combinations which an ima- 
gination often perverted, is constant- 
ly forming, and making to pass be- 
fore his soul, like the endlessly va- 
ried clouds and glimmerings of a rue- 
ful sky, present food to his restless 
and energetic intellect ; and he be- 
comes a troubled speculator on the 
infinite varieties of his own distress- 
fal being. At last pleasure, orsome- 
thing at least partaking of the cha- 
racter of gratification or indulgence, 
grows out of this habit ;—such a mind 
would not be tranquil, even if it 
could ; and to it quiet would be like 
acalm at sea,so wearisome and soul- 
killing to the mariner who feels him- 
self alive only in gales and in storms. 
All Mr. Lloyd’s poetry, even his 
very earliest compositions, exhibit 
traits of this disposition of mind ; we 
think we see it ‘‘ making the food it 
feeds on,” till, at last, it has shown 
itself in the poems we have now 
quoted, in lamentable and pernicious 
strength—a strength, to be sure, un- 
able to weaken an intellect by na- 
ture both powerful and acute, but 
which, we fear, may have done sad, 
though, we trust, not irremediable 
injury to his capacity of untroubled 
happiness. 

It is not for us to say, what may 
be in the power of men of genius, 
by nature too liable to the impression 
of melancholy or despairing thoughts, 
to do for themselves, or yet, what 
eheering and healthful impulses may 
come to them without—from the face 
of nature, and the bosom of human 
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life. It is certain, that whatever the 
general tenor of our lives may have 
been, all men have known seasons 
of calm and happiness. We have 
evidence, then, that we ourselves 
are capable of happiness, and we 
only want to know how those seasons 
were brought on, and how they were 
dispersed. If it be clear, beyond 
doubt, that they were the effect of 
circumstances, independent of our 
will, we can draw from them no fa- 
vourable conclusions of our future 
life. It was happiness which we re- 
ceived, and departed from us. But 
if our souls tell us, that some part, at 
least, of our peaceful enjoyments we 
owed to ourselves. it is possible that 
the same influence or control which 
we then exerted over our life, may 


istill be within our power ; and by 


discovering how that control, or that 
unintended unconscious influence was 
exerted, we may exert it again con- 
sciously, powerfully, and more dura- 
bly. Surely, if this poet, and others 
like him, so much in love with 
mournful and depressing dreams, 
were to attempt cultivating bappi- 
ness with the same passion with 
which they seem to cleave unto mi- 
sery, they might almost transform 
their natures, and see as many more 
prospects of cheerfulness and joy 
than ordinary men, as they noy see 
of despondency and grief. 

We conceive that few men are 
more likely to have a certain portion 
of their happiness in their own pow- 
er than such a writer as this, if he 
would but exert that power ; for, be- 
side the fineness of all his sensibi- 
lities, and the vigour of his intellec- 
tual faculties, few seem to have had 
so many self-experiences. Now, 
men are not individually governed 
by common experience. That com- 
mon belief, which we share with all 
men, is scarcely belief at all, in our 
own case. Our conviction deserts 


us when we begin to act; the evi- 
dence which we beheld clearly, is 
suffused and clouded over, as soon 
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as action or expectation begin to stir 
up in our bosoms the motions of pas- 
sion or of power. The wisdom 
which we hold in common with 





others, and the wisdom by which we 
must regulate ourselves, seem quite 
different in, kind. They are quite 
distinct at least, in their authority ; 
and in the manner in which they are 
produced in our minds. ‘Those ob- 
servations, opinions, © judgments, 
which seem to compose a,system of 
prudence, an entire economy of life, 
established among men, and which 
we receive in part of our common 
inheritance, seem yet to surrender 
us up unto all the perils, difficulties, 
and trials of life, as unwise, untaught, 
and ignorant, as if we could appre- 
hend no knowledge but what we 
draw from life itself. And yet the 
wisdom, when it is acquired, seems 
the same again; and we can but add 
our experience of life to the expe- 
rience of all generations. It ddes 
seem, indeed, then, to be a law of 
our own minds, that. our belief for 
ourselves must be drawn from our 
own life—that the truth which we 
‘knew for others we do not know for 
ourselves, till we have studied it 
with pleasure and pain—that the 
knowledge we accepted in transmis- 
sion from others, has no application 
to our own life, till our life itself has, 
by reproducing it, made the applica- 
tion—yielding to it evidence, and 
clothing it with power which it could 
no otherwise possess. 

Poetry of this character, filled 
with the self-experiences of a pure 
and high nature, will be cherished 
as a sacred possession, in every heart 
that is not afraid to look life in the 
face. ‘There is not a man breathing, 
whose faculties and affections have 
been expanded and tried, that has 
not images and emotions in the se- 
cret chambers of his bosom, dim, 
threatening, and terrible. Few poets 
have had the courage, perhaps the 
power, to grapple with such thoughts, 


—————— 
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words—to the power of their art. 
Mr. Lloyd, we have said, has dared 
to do this. While we peruse his 
passionate communings with his soul, 
we are thereby made wore distinctly 
acquainted with our own; yet at 
times we cannot help feeling regret 
that such a mind should have known 
imiserable thoughts so well as to be 
lenabled thus agitatingly to paint 
'them—and our hearts leap with de- 
Hight within us whenever the poet 
comes before us in his gladness, and 
shows that, acquainted as he is with 
grief, he equally well understands 
the beauty and delight, both of the 
natural and moral world. 

We rejoice, therefore, to conclude 
our notice of Mr. Lloyd’s poetry, with 
some specimens of a milder—a hap- 
pier character. ‘There is aygreat 
deal of happiness in this volume, and 
much tender and profound enjoy- 
ment of human life. We may guess 
what joy all the best affections of 
our nature must yield this most- 
amiable poet, from some of those 
plous strains, in which he mourns 
over the passing away from earth of 
those he had loved and honoured, 
The sonnets on the death of his mo- 
ther’s mother, written in youth, 
are all of them exceedingly beauti- 
ful. No relation between human 
beings im this life, is more solemn and. 
affecting to a young heart, than that 
which prompted these efiusions. Te 
}a young and happy child, there is 
felt, unknown perhaps to itself, a re- 
verential awe, for the stillness, the 
purity, and the sanctity, of Old Age 
sitting solemnly before it like a being 
scarcely belonging to its bright and 
gladsome world, and yet looking down 
upon it from morning to night, with a 
countenance of benignity and love. 
A child feels in the gray hairs, and 
saintly calm of her whom its own 
mother reverences, a power that 
tempers mirth—deepens happiness— 
and calms the overflowing of tears. 
These are feelings which from a good 
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whose own head may be getting gray, 
will think on the aged saint long bu- 
ried in the grave, with all the undi- 
minished reverence that filled his 
boyish heart, when he knelt in prayer 
at the feet of the breathing image, or 
heard from her pale lips the words of 
eternal life. 


SONNET VIII. 
My Bible! scarcely dare I open thee ! 
Remembering how each eve | wont to 
ive 
Thy due texts holily, while She did live, 
The pious Woman !—What tho’ for the 
meek 
Thou treasurest glad tidings, still to me 
Of her f lov’d thou dost so plainly speak, 
And kindling virtue dost so amply tell 
Of her most virtuous, that ‘twere hard to 
quell 
The pang which thou..wilt wake! Yet, 
hallow’d book, 
Tho’ for a time my bosom thou wilt wring, 


est consolation! Come then, I will look 
Tn thy long-clasped volume, there to find 
Haply, tho’ lost her form, my best friend’s 
mind! 


SONNET IX. 
When from my dreary home 1 first mov'd 
on, 

After my Friend was in her grave-clothes 

drest, 

A dim despondence on my spirit prest, 
Asall my pleasant days were come and gone! 
Strange parece parted from th’ entombing 

clay, 

The thin air murmur'd, each dumb object 

spake, : 

Bidding the overwhelmed bosom ache: 
Oft did I look to Heaven, but could not 

ray ! 
« How hall I leave thee, quiet scene ?” 
said I, 

«“ How leave the passing breeze that loves 

to sweep 

«“ The holy sod where my due footsteps 

creep ? 

** The passing breeze? “Twas She! The 
Friend pass’d by !” 

But be = came; the passing breeze I 
eit ; : 

& Farewell !” I sigh’d, and seem’d of all be- 
reft! 


SONNET XI. 


“As o'er the dying embers-oft I cower, 

When my tir'd spirits rest, and my heart 
swells 

Lall’d by domestic quiet, Mem’ry dwells 

Bn that blest tide, when thou the evening 

hour 
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Didst gladden: while upon th’ accustom’d 
chair 

I look, it seems as if thou wert still there : 

Kirtled in snowy apron thy dear knees, 

Propt on the fender’d hearth my fancy 
sees, 


O’er which exchanging souls we wont to 
bend! 

And as I lift my head, thy features send 

A cheering smile to me—but, in its flight 

O’er my rain-pelted sash, a blast of night 

Sweeps surlily ! starting, my fancy creeps 

To the bleak dwelling where thy cold 
corse sleeps! 


SONNET VI. 

When Thou that agonized Saint doth see 

Worn out, and trembling on the verge of 
death, , 

Murmur meek praises with convulsed 
breath, 

And sanctify each rending agony, 

Deeming it a dim Minister of Grace 

Medicinal, and stealing her from all 

That subtly might her ling’ring spirit 
thrall ; 

When Thou dost read in her unearthly face, 

How She doth keep in thankful quietness 

Her patient soul, dar’st Thou thy bes/ 
Friend deem 

As One deceiv’d by a most idle dream ? 

Ah, surely no! if Thou at all possess 

A humanized heart ; e’en if thy mind 

Hate not the only hopes of humankind ! 


We should have to give many 
more quotations, before we could 
convey to our readers a complete or 
faithful character of these interesting 
poems. But we have shown them 
enough, to make them desire to see 
more ; and if they really love poetry, 
they will not be satisfied till they 
peruse the volume. It contain® mach 
description of external nature ; and 


intelligence and feeling, of all her 
beauties and sublimities, 

There is at all times, too, a deep— 
or a delicate—or a tender moral 
feeling, blended with the mere joy- 
fulness communicated through senses 
keenly alive to impressions from 
without—and such feeling, though 
always true to nature, is, at the 
same time, almost always character- 
istic of the very original mind of this 
poet. There are few or no com- 


monplace things in Mr. Lloyd’s ver- 
ses, certainly none in his sentiment ; 





description, too, everywhere full of 
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and if in description some do occur, 
they are in general saved from our 
dislike, by something ingenious in 
thought, or tender in emotion, being 
unexpectedly connected with them. 

Sometimes there occurs an unam- 
bitious, unpretending sonnet, which 
seems breathed out in a happy mo- 
ment, from a heart filled with delight 
inspired by the sweet aspect of earth 
and heaven ; and which awakens, in 
a moment, in the reader's mind, 
trains of imagery without end, and 
sad though delightful dreams of the 
days gone by. Of this character is 
the following composition : 


SONNET XIX. 


26th March, 1803. 
Thou cottage gleaming near the tuft of trees, 
Thou tell’st of joy more than I dare believe 
Falls to the lot of man; where Fancy sees 
(For credulous Fancy still her dreams 
will weave) 
Him whose low fate no restless cares de- 


ceive, ‘ 
Blest by your smiles, pure as the mountain 
breeze ; 


Love, Peace, Humility, whose ministries 
Give all that happiest mortals can receive. 

Yon sun-tipt grove’s embosom’d harmony, 
As fades the splendour of departing day, 

Swells on my ear most like the minstrelsy 
Which from thy inmate’s pipe shall bear 

awa 
The soul of him who listens, till he hear 
Sounds that awaken love's forgotten tear. 


We must quote one other of the 
sonnets, which is every thing it 
ought to be. 


SONNET XXIII. 
14th April, 1803. 


There is I know not what within my breast, |; 


Which, when these days of vernal beauty 
come, 
Excites my ardent sentiments to roam 
For happiness by mortals not possess’d : 
The song of birds, the lawn whose soft green 
vest 


Is prank’d with spring-flowers ; the trans- |, 


lucent foam 


Of yon clear stream that winds around my | 


home, 


Whose mossy banks my tottering babes | 


have press’d 
With daily joy: the hills aerial height 
Piled inthe summer skies of cloudless blue, 


And faintly bathed with like cerulean hue, 
Vox. Il. 35 
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So raise my soul, that, when she shares the 
sight, 

Who doubles every charm she loves to 
view, 

My o’ercharg’d heartis troubled with delight. 


We conclude our extracts with a 
| few lines from a little poem quite of 
a different character from almost any 
other of Mr. Lloyd’s productions. In 
it, he escapes from himself, and turns © 
‘on a friend every way worthy of 
'them, all the kindly regards of his 





| kindly mature, awakened by one of 
‘those litthé incidents in the mter- 


course of life, which genius enables 
/sensibility to remember for ever. 
| The poem is entitled, ‘* Lines on an 
| Hour-glass, addressed to Miss H 
WE en.” 





(For as this toy, the welcome guest 
Of buoyant mirth or languid care, 
Doth soleinn thoughts to one suggest, 

And to the other solace bear,— 


So she, disinterested friend, 

Has smiles for joy, for sorrows sighs ; 
| Fhough still her inward feelings tend 
With sacred grief to sympathize.) 





‘Oh, may no present hour, attired 

In gloom, a prayer for change draw forth! 
Yet each successive hour, inspired 

By hope, exceed the last in worth: 


May fancy wreathe around this toy 
Blooms stolen from the Elysian clime ; 
And Peace, the monitor of joy, 
Brood on the tranquil lapse of time! 


| These sands, that fall in silent showers, 

To their first source we turn once more ; 
May friendship so for thee the hours 

Of youth, in distant age restore!” 





Oh, Harriet, thoughtless of re power ! 
And humble, useful glass, like thee, 

| The highest blessing thou dost shower 

| Unconscious of thy destiny. 


| E’en as this toy, that through life’s span 
| The quick illapse of time revealed, 

| Doth bring prime benefits to man— 
Till time to Eternity doth yield ; 


_So of the virtues’ holy train, 
Disinterested love shall call 

| For Heaven’s most gratulating strain— 
Till self be lost !—God all in all! 


We do not think so well of eur- 
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selves, as to believe that many rea- 

ders of poetry would take the cha- 

racter of this work, merely on our 

authority ; neither do we think so} 
poorly of others, as to believe that. 
many readers of poetry can have: 
perused these extracts, without a_ 
deep impression of their beauty, and_ 
the highest opinion oi Mr. Lloyd’s| 
taste, sensibility, and genius. 


eae 
ee 


From the Literary Gasette. 
A FOREIGNER’S VIEW OF LONDON. 
(From a Parisian publication.) 


It has justly been observed, that no 
city in the world can afford an idea 
of London :—broad and beautiful 
streets running in right lines—ele- 
gant and convenient pavements— 
houses, equally remarkable for their 
want of ornament and singular co- 
lour (being built of brick )—and above 
all, an incalculable number of shops, 
which appear to serve as a general 
entrepot for the merchandize of the 
whole world,—all give to the capital 
of England an air of grandeur and 
originality, of magnificence and sim- 
plicity, which is no where else to be 
met with. 

The first thing that struck me, on 
going qut to walk the morning after 
larrived, was the thick smoke which, 
issuing from the chimneys of the 
houses, obscured the naturally misty 
atmosphere of London. This smoke 
affected my lungs in a most disagree- 
able way ; but it is an inconvenience 
which the English are not very ready 
to acknowledge, for they are accus- 
tomed to it; and besides, it is by no 
means so unwholesome as is gen- 
erally imagined. The English of all 
ranks qurn no other fuel than coal, 
which produces a clearer, stronger. 
and more equal fire than wood. 
Were it injurious to the health, the 
rich would doubtless have discon- 
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of economy would have banished it 
from the houses of the poor. 

I passed through the streets with- 
out knowing whither | was proceed- 
ing: every road was alike to me, 
because | merely wished to observe ; 
and every object that presented it- 
self to my eyes possessed the charna 
of novelty. I read the names of 
the streets, examined the signs, 
gazed at the shop-windows with that 
air of astonishment which invariably 
characterizes a foreigner. In less 
than five minutes I arrived in Picca- 
dilly, pushed and elbowed about by 
more than a thousand persons, who 
compelled me to move along more 
briskly than | wished. 

The natives of London are as 
much cockneys as the Parisians are 
badauds ; but to do them justice, they 
seldom display their cockneyism, ex- 
cept when engaged in the pursuits 
of pleasure. With them business 
supersedes every thing; and an En- 
glishman who goes out to transact 
his own affairs cannot conceive the 
possibility of meeting idlers in the 
streets. From ten in the morning 
tillthree in the afternoon, all is 
hurry and bustle. The unlucky 
man who sallies forth merely to 





gratify his curiosity, is mercilessly 
|pushed from one side of the pave- 
ment to the other. Every one en- 
deavours to maintain his own ground 
by the aid of his elbows, of even 
his clenched fists ; and as nothing is 
gained by making apologies, the En- 
'glish dispense with a civility which 
they regard as superfluous. A fo- 
| reigner soon finds it advisable to fol- 
low the same course, and if possible 
to imitate the unceremonious man- 
ners of his neighbours. 

At first I was a little astonished to 
find that the English are not quite 
so ridiculous in London as they are 
in Paris: and as | proceeded along | 
tried to find out the cause. I fancied 


it was owing to the harmony that pre- 
vails throughout their manners, their 





tinued the use of it, whilst motives 





city, their customs, their climate. 
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their laws, and their character. 
Every thing seems to accord admi- 
rably. ‘The simplicity of their 
dress corresponds with that of their 
houses, their liberality with their 
wealth, their pride with their inde 
pendence, their bustle with their 
thirst for money ; for however opu- 
Jent an Englishman may be, he is 
always endeavouring to become rich. 
er. All is in exquisite unison ; and 
taking all in all, foreigners alone are 
out of their place in London. 

Amilst so many thousand people, 
all hurrying in different directions, | 
experienced the disagreeable sensa- 
tion of being solitary. Sometimes, 
deceived by aslight resemblance, | 
stepped up to a person whose fea- 
tures reminded me of a friend: but 
whenever I opened my mouth to 
congratulate myself on the recontre, 
the reply, J can’t speak French—was 
sure to banish the illusion, and over- 
whelm me with embarrassment. . 

I entered a spacious street, which 
was not above half finished: the 
houses were magnificent, and built 
ina style of tasteful uniformity. | 
inquired the name of the street; 
the person to whom I applied has: 
tily replied, Waterloo Place, and lest 
I should not have understood him, 
he emphatically repeated the name a 
second time. The English have mul- 
tiplied beyond calculation memen- 
toes of the battle of Waterloo. 
They have a Waterloo Bridge, a 
Waterloo Place. a Waterloo Street, 
and Waterloo Houses beyond num- 
ber, &c. &c. We perhaps set the 
example of this kind of christening, 
We have had Places de Jemmapes, 
de Fleurus, de Wagram; Ponts d’ 
Austerlitz, de Jena; Barrieres de 
Marengo; Rues d’Arcola, de Lodi, 
de Rivoli, de Castaglione, &c. &c. 
and it must be confessed, that in this 
species of commemoration, variety is 
an important advantage. 

Piccadilly is one of the finest 
streets in London. It is situated m 
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leads immediately to the parks. 
Burlington house is remarkable for 
taste and elegance ; it would reflect 
sonour on a French architect! A 
little farther on, stands another edi- 
fice worthy of remark. ‘Two gates, 
in the English style, open into a mod- 
est court-yard. It would be difficult 
to recognize the residence of the 
Malborough of 1815, but that an - 
army of idle footmen and grooms 
proves it to be the mansion of a ne- 
bleman of rank. 

Curiosity induced me to enter the 
vestibule of this palace, which I 
was informed contained the finest 
chef-d’ceuvre of art. Their num- 
ber must indeed be considerable, 
since the Duke is obliged to place 
one of the finest productions of Ca- 
nova [the statue of Buonaparte in- 
tended for the Salle de Marechaux} 
at the foot of the staircase, in a part 
of the house appropriated to ser- 
vants. ‘This want of taste astonish- 


|ed me; and concluding that I should 


not find the other monuments of art 
better distributed, | proceeded no 
further. 

It was now one o’ clock: I had 
tasted nothing but a few cups of tea 
and some butter rolls. The streets 
began to be more crowded than be- 
fore. I observed several gentlemen 
whom I! had reason to believe were 
men of rank, eating strawberries 
out of small baskets, called pottles. 
An Englishman who lodged in the 
same house with me, and whom Il 
happened at that moment to meet in 
New Bond Street, informed me that 
it is customary in London to take a 





} 
|] 





kind of repast, called a /unch, about 
|one o’olock. It is particularly at 
‘the west end of the town, added he, 
‘that these second breakfasts are fash- 
ionable. You may, without the risk 
of appearing singular, enter the first 
fruiter’s or. pastrycook’s you come 
to, and you will be sure to meet 
with the best society in London. 
At this hour Bond Street is the fa- 





the fashionable part of the town, and} vourite lounge ef the beau monde 
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Those tilburies which block up the 
horse road, are driven by young 
men of the first rank ; and those la- 
dies sv simply and richly dressed, 
followed by footmen in splendid live- 
ries, are allied to the noblest fami- 
lies in England.—l should scarcely 
have supposed so, replied I, on ob 
serving your high dames of quality 
accosted tn so cavalier-like a style by 
members of the upper house and 
dashing fashionables with their hats 
on, and the thumb of each hand 
thrust negligently into their waist- 
coat arm-holes. 

In England (continued he,) it is 
not customary to uncover. That 
mark of politeness, so universal in 
France, is in London the character- 
istic stamp of servitude. Footmen 
alone are permitted to be polite, and 
they take care not to abuse the privi- 
lege. Even in the discharge of 
their duty, English servants assume 
a kind of haughty insolence which 
must certainly contribute to render 
their servitude the more irksome. 

{ was soon convinced of the truth 
of my friend’s remarks. He obser- 
ved a man about fifty years of age, 
of good figure, plainly dressed in a 
blue coat, on the front of which the 
ribbons of twenty orders were hang- 
ing. He had just come out of a 
jeweller’s shop, and was accompanied 
by a very pretty girl, apparently 
about nineteen. He abruptly took 
leave of his fair companion, and ad- 


vanced somewhat disconcerted, and 


without lifting his hat, to a lady who 
was stepping to her carriage from 
the shop of the prince regent’s plu- 
masster. ‘* How do you do, Duch- 
ess ?”’ said he, in a tone of vexation 
and embarrassment ; and withou! fur- 
ther ceremony they entered a neigh- 
bouring pastrycook’s, whither I fol- 
lowed them. 

Hickson’s shop is a fashionable 
morning lounge : it is the rendezvous 
of the best company. The tarts 
and custards age. excellent, tle jel- 
lies passable, and the ices very in- 
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different. In an apartment adjoin- 
ing the shop, two or three tables 
with marble slabs are laid out, round 
which a number of distinguished En- 
glish fashionables eagerly throng to 
regale themselves with pastry and 
soda-water. This soda-water is at 
present a favourite beverage in the 
polished circles of London. It is 
extremely insipid, and somewhat re- 
sembles the Seltzer-water with 


‘which our physicians have of late 


years been dosing the Parisian gour- 
mands. 

Some ladies, by a refinement of 
haut ton, take the /unch in their car- 
riages ; whilst their footmen regale 
themselves with gin at the nearest 
public house, and the coachman ca- 
resses the horses by stroking them 
with his pocket-handkerchief. 

1 observed in one corner of the 
parlour at Hickson’s a man who re- 
sembled a certain foreign ambas- 
sador. He was alone. He had be- 
fore him a basket of peaches, some 
pastry, a botile of Bordeaux, &c. and 
in payment for this the waiter de- 
manded six guineas. From the re- 
luctant way in which he paid the 
money, | could have wagered that 
it was his first visit to Hickson’s, 
and that in all probability it would be 
his last. I was more moderate ; yet 
the trifling refreshment that I took 
cost me a guinea. 

The gentleman in the blue coat 
departed immediately before me. 
Just as he was stepping into the 
Duchess’s carriage, he cast his eyes 
down the street, and made a horrible 
grimace. 1 was eager to find out 
the meaning of all this ; and looking 
back, I beheld in the boghey of an 
officer of the guards, the young fe- 
male whom an hour before I had 
seen coming out of the jeweller’s 
shop. If my lord had lost a battle, 


he could not have been more seri- 
ously disappointed. 

I quitted New Bond Street, which 
was still thronged with equipages 
and dashing promenaders. 


1 was 
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astonished at the brilliancy of the 
shops, the dearness of the articles 
sold in them, and the generosity of 
the English, who in their own coun- 
try, declare that nothing is SO Mean 
as bargaining, though in France they 


easily forget the line of conduct they | 


oo ago to foreigners, and bargain 

n the most niggardly way for articles | 
of the lowest :price. 

J soon found myself in Pall _ 
at ihe extremity of which St. James’ 
Palace is situated. 
manor-house of a Chatelain of the}; 


1} 


It resembles el 


| 
| 
! 
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from the sentinels stationed before 
the gates, appear the words, Hunt 
and liberty for ever! Radical Reform ! 
Liberty or Death, &c. 








From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


NEW TALES OF MY LANDLORD. 


In our last, we announced Ivan 
|| Hoe and the Monastery, by the au- 
ithor of Waverly. A London book- 
seller, Mr. Fearman, has since an- 









12th century. rather than the resi- ‘nounced a third work, by the same 


dence of the sovereigns of 
I proceeded down Pail 
stopped before an edifice 


M: all. and | 
of mean} 


’ England. | author, 


‘in which we see nothin: 


under the title of ‘* Ponte- 


fract Castle.’ This announcement, 


? ? 
-remarkabie, 


appearance, but to which :ay atten-|| © onsidering the character of our mo- 
‘ -¢ ‘ 3 v ae - r 


tion was attracted by the 
stationed before the gates. A col- 
lonade, the pillars of which are ran- 
ged two and. two, closes the entrance 
from the street, and forms the boun- 
dary of a court yard, at the end of 
which is an edifice built in a poor 
style of architecture :—such is Carl- 
ton House, the favourite residence 
of the presumptive heir to the 
crown of Great Britain. Here En- 
glish simplicity prevails in its ut- 
most rigour. ‘The prince sees very 
little company; his friends alone 
have the privilege of visiting him. 
Even his ministers, when they have 
occasion to wait upon him, gener- 


ally proceed on foot, and unattend- 
ded. 


Carlton House was some years ago | 
surrounded by shabby houses ; but) 


they are now pulled down, and the | 
Waterloo Circus is built in their 
stead. The walls of the houses, 


which are covered witha composi- | i 
tion resembling stone, are disfigured | 


by inscriptions written by the lower 
order of the people. From the win- 
dows of his palace, the prince may re- 
gale his eyes on devices in which the 
spirit of liberty is expressed in a way 
somewhat hostile. On the walls ad- 
joining the palace of the future sove- 
reign of England, and a few yards 


sentinels | 


|dern Proteus, has occasioned a lite- 
rary war, between Mr. Fcarman and 
the Regent’s bookseller for Scotland. 
‘The opening of the campaign, is thus 
given in the Edinburgh Evening Cou- 
rant of October 26th. 

‘** An Advertisement has appeared 
in the Morning Chronicle lately, an- 
nouncing the publication on the Ist 
of November of ‘ a Fourth Series of 
Tales of my Landlord, collected and 
arranged by Jedediah Cleishbotham, 
schoolmaster of Gandercleugh, con- 
taining Pontefract Castle. Orders 
received by all the booksellers in 
London.’ ‘That this is either a con- 
temptible hoax, or a dangerous in- 
fringement of the property of Messrs. 
Constasie and Co. which, we trust, 
will meet its due punishment, the 
following letter from Mr. Barvan- 





| 


|| TYNE to the editor of the Chronicle 
| will sufficiently show :— 


| 





To the Ediior of the Morning Chronicle. 


| Sir—I have observed in the news- 
| pepers lately an advertisement of a 
|| fourth series of ** Tales of my Land- 
lord.’ That the public may not be 
‘taken in to suppose this work a pro- 
| . > . 
| duction of the author of ‘ Tales of 
1} 
i| 
} 





my Landlord,” in three series; the 
first containing the Black Dwarf and 


Old Mortality ; the second the Heart 
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of Mid-Lothian ; and the third, the 
Bride of Lammermoor, and a Le 
gend of Montrose; I, who have 
transacted betwixt the publishers and 
the author of these books, as his 
agent, do, on my certain knowledge, 
assure you and the public, that this 
author has no concern whatever with 
the catch-penny publication announ- 
eed as above ; and although | have 


ales of My Landlord. 


[ ve. tr 


farther work to the public, under the 
iitle of * Tales of my Landlord,’ | 
‘hink it my duty, as publisher of the 
‘New Tales of my Landlord,’ now 
in the press, to warn the public 
against being taken in, (as that gen- 
tleman elegantly expresses it) by the 
flagrant sophistry of Mr. John Bal- 
lantyne. He argues all through ab 
ignoto. The name of Jedediah 











not his express authority for saying 
so, 1 am morally assured he will at 
no future period send any further 
work to the public under the title}: 
of * Tales of my Landlord” The}, 
copy-right of the ‘ Tales of my Land- 
lord,’ in 12 vols. has been purchased 
by, and is now the property of, 


Messrs. Constable and Co., who are || 


taking legal measures to interdict the 
publication of this spurious work 
under their title, and to punish those || 
concerned in it when they shall be 
discovered. I am, Sir, your obedi- 
ent servant, 


Joun BarnantTynNe, 
Bookseller in Scotland, to his Roy al 
Highness the Reewent. 
TTanover-Street, Edinburgh, Oct, 22.” 


To the letter thus given by autho- 
rity, Mr. Fearman, the proprietor 
and publisher of ‘* Pontefract Cas- 
tle,” has circulated the following 
reply, under the title of 

** A letter in reply to the ridicn- 
lous threats of Mr. John Ballantyne, 
Bookseller for Scotland, against the 
publisher of the forth-coming series 
of Tales of my Landlord, containing 


* Pontefract Castle,’ addressed to the | 


editors of the daily papers, but too 
loog for insertion.” 


Tales of My Landlord. 

s Mr. Editor—Observing 
in vour paper of this day, ‘signed by 
John Ballantyne, Bookseller for 
Scotland to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, affirming that a fourth 
series of Tales of my Landlord is a 


a letter 


spurious work, and that though hejs 


has no express authority for saying 
so, he is morally assured that the 
author will at no period send any 


Cleishbotham is notoriously a ficti- 
t || tious name, and belongs to no one— 
to say, that there i- any one of that 
‘name having property in any thing, 
is a fraudulent assertion; it is open 
ito any body to assume it, as it is to 
[write a continuation of the * Tales 
(of my Landlord.’ No damage can 
result to the publisher of the fore- 
going series ; and if injunctions could 
| be obtained against continued works, 
‘the best continuers of history would 
have been in an awkward predica- 
‘ment. But how does Mr. John Bal- 
| lantyne prove his case? By admit- 
| ting that the New Tales may be ge- 
'nuine. The author at the end of 
the Third Series, in so many words, 
_assures the public that he has done 
with them; but this sagacious advyo- 
,cate comes forward to shake the 
only s strong point he had, by confess- 
‘ing that he is not morally certain of 
‘this! And it was but the other day 
that one of the partners of Con- 
| house asserted, in presence 


stable’s 
(of the trade, that the auther would 
‘appear in caieaial new shapes. Who 








is to pronounce that the forthcoming 
edition be not one of them? T he 
public, as well the trade, have been 
so used of late to rather ungentle- 
man like trickeries, shifts, and co- 
quetries on the part of publishers, 
|| bookmakers, and authors, that it will 
‘be difficult for them to decide who 
‘is, and who is not the author of a 
| new work, and the greedy motive is 
‘thus very likely to produce its own 
surfeit—to make a rod for its own 
back. There is one straight forward 
and manly way of settling the ques- 
tion. Let the author come forward 
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e and claim his own not as Jedediah |jthe hands of the two parties most 
I Cleishbotham, not as the dream of || concerned, the author and the book- 
e a dream, and shadow of a shade | seller. ‘Lhere is, atall events, some- 
pot under the wing of Mr. John Bal- | thing suspicious in this unnecessar 

ic lantyne, Bookseller for Scotland, who shuffling out of the direct road. The 
ne can only offer the brass of his asser- | dictutorel tone he assumes may 
ie tions in lieu of current coin. I shall | suit the zenith of bis shop, and the 
il then be enabled to decide whether || nature of northern criticism ; but it 
ab the MS. I hold, is, or is not, by the |\is rather too presumptuous——rather 
ah same person ; certainly | cannot, till || too great an imsult to English com- 
ti- then, take upon me to pronounce || mou sense, to pronounce that to be 
_ But my conviction is, that it is, and |acatch-penny publication which he 
dat such is the opinion of others from || has never seen. It is for the public 
IZ, the internal evidence of the work ; || to decide, whether the New Tales 
en nevertheless, if it be not, it is cer- | are wortby of comparison with the 
to tainly legal for any person that || old. [t remains to be seen whether 
les chooses to continue the subject, the | they are inferior, or equal, or supe- 
an more especially if it be true that the H rior; the public also will, no doubt, 
re- original author has dropt it; indeed, | Pronounce whether they are spu- 
ild that author particularly recommends | rious or not; certainly it will not 
is, the continuation, and even points out | | take Mr. John Ballantyne’s bare 
ald 


a particular individual for the pur- | | word | in lieu of proof, on so nice a 
Cae pose. What has Mr. John Ballan- | 1 matter, and will not readily believe 
ale tyne to say to that ? It would appear | | that the author is bound up from 
it- that he is not so much behind the || offering any portion of his mental 








Te. curtain as he imagines. Who knows labours to a London publisher, with- 
of but it may be some known or un- | out making him his counsellor.. In 
‘ds, known friend of the author’s, who | the meanwhile, that publisher laughs 
one has taken up his hint? | at the ridiculous threat of punish- 
vo- It is a great desideratum, that the || ment, which is another indiscretion 
the Tales should be continued by some- || of Mr. John Ballantyne, bookseller 
2SS- body, and particularly to connect the || for Scotland. 
» of great drama of events therein re- | There is an old proverb, which 
day corded, with similar scenes and < ac- || he would do well to remember—not 
‘on- tors in the sister country. The New | to exiend the arm further than it can 
nce Tales embrace this object, andin the | be withdrawn with safety. The 
yuld opinion of those who have seen | work excommunicated by this Scotch 
V ho them, with a master’s grasp. But|| bull, ex cathedra, is yet on nubibus. 
ning perhaps Mr. John Ballantyne, Book | Perhaps it may suit Mr. John Bal- 
The seller for Scotland, wishes to mono- | lantyne’s idea of law, to punish an 
een polize the scene as well as the author | offence before it is committed’: but 
tle- to his owncountry. The title which || { rather think, neither his law, nor 
co- he assumes is certainly very magni- | his reason, will acquire him many 
ers, ficent, and very imposing ; and the | converts on this side of the ‘weed. 
will Scotch air of his residence may per- ‘Vhen the work appears, it will be 
who haps sharpen his power of discrimi- time enough to pronounce whether 
of a nation, endowing him with a kind of | it is legal or illegal ; it will not ap- 
re js second sight, and enabling him to | pear without the very best advice, 
own see, what other men cannot see; | us to its perfect security. I, as pub- 
own but it is rather too much .to (pro-. |lisher, disclaim all ideas, of acting 4 in 
vard nounce by his zpse dixit only which | | the le 2ast degree dishonourably by 
ues is the real Simon Pore, when the || the author; whoever he may be, f 
yard 


means of ending the question are in {have no means of judging what is 
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his, or what is not his composition : | was, at that time, either afraid or 
were i sure that my MS. were not|i ashamed to put his name,) and to 


his, and the publication contrary to | 
his wish, |! would drop the title, and) 
trust, as i well might, to the intrin- | 
sic merit of the work. But the case. 
stands thus :—li it is his, Mr. Bal- | 
Janiyne has been taiking nonsense | 
without authority, and throwing his | 
brutuin fulmen at a shadow ; if it is | 
not, then I maintain, that it is not. 
only legal and justifiable for another. 
to continue any suspended work ; 
but in this case, it is at the express” 
recommendation of the author him- | 
self. 1am, Sir, your obedient ser- | 
vant, Winiiam Fearman. 
170, New Bond-Street, Oci 28, 1819.” 


As much mystery seems to hang 
over this business, we abstain at pre- 
sent from offering any opinion upon 





opportunity of judging for them- | 
selves, we now lay before thema 
letter which Mr. John Ballantyne 
has addressed to us, in reply to the 
statement of Mr. Fearman. 


Trinity Grove, 15th Nov. 1819. 
To the Editor of Blackwood’s Magaziue. 


Sir—Since | felt it my duty to the 
public to insert, in the newspapers, 





a letter stating a ‘“ New Series of | 


Tales of my Landlord, containing 
Pontefract Castle,’ to be spurious ; | 
1 have had sent me a pamphiet enti- 
tled, *‘ A letter in reply to the ridi- 
culous threats of Mr. Joha Baiian- 
tyne, &c. &c. ;” signed by a Willian 
Fearinan. if there exisis such a 
person, a publisher, (for I find in 
Kent’s Dictionary of last year bat | 


| prosecuie the publishers, if it came 
‘out in defiance thereof. 

2d. he poor man (tor his case is 
pitiable) charges me with sophistry, 
and clenches this charge with his 
first bit of Latin: { would ask, is 
there sophistry in my assertion of 
the plain fact, that | have express 
authority from the author of the 
Tales of my Landlord to say he 
has nothing to do with ‘* Pontefract 
Castle ;’’—or is there any sophistry, 
under this fact, in my continuing to 
ware the public against being-taken 


| in by this catch-penny imposition, as 


his work ? 
3d. The poor man seems bereft 


| of bis senses when he asserts, that | 


‘** prove my case by admitting that 


' ithe New Tales may be genuine.” 
it ; but that the public may have an | 


Lhe only reason I had for address- 
ing the public at all-on the subject, 
was to prove that they could not be 
genuine, but were spurious. 

4th. Yhe poor mistaken—man! 
in order to decide whether his MS. 
is genuine, calls on the author of the 
actual Tales to avow himself; other- 
| wise he (Fearman) cannot take it 





|upon him to pronounce: Thus, all 


‘the authority of the public have for 
supposing Pontefract Castle to be 
'written by the author of Tales of 
my Landlord, is bis (Witliam’s) opi- 
nion, and conviction, irom™ ipternal 
‘evidence,’ on the subject; in con- 
| tradiction of the absolute fact, that 





|| they are not that author’s writing, 
| siated by his agent under his autho- 


i rity. 
in conclusion ; I leave to Mr. Fear- 


one Fearman, a tallow chandler,) | || man the fuil credit of bis waggery, 


would willingly, through your me- 
dium, make to his pamphlet the 
shortest reply possible. 

Ist. The poor man sets out im 
error in his very title page. 1 did 
not threaten him; I only advised 
Constable & Co. to obtain an injunc- 
tion against this publication under 





' 
j 


(his sarcasm, and his five bits of La- 
tin, uncontested. The title, he says, 
|1 assume, 1 was honoured with by 


| the Prince himsetf, through the me- 


dium of Sir 6. Bloomfield and Dr. 
| Clarke ; and it has been followed by 
orders, neither few nor small, for 
which { am gratefulas in duty bound. 


their title, (to which the bookseller || The question of law betwixt Con- 
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stable & Co. and him, | have no fur- ||and Beard sung at both, and Miss 
ther interest in, than the general one, || Turner was a favourite at the Swan. 
which all must feel, to witness right The late Mr. Tyers, proprietor of 
established, and fraud punished as it || the Vauxhall Gardens, who, by his 
deserves : But my second sight ena- || taste in laying them out, his paint- 
bles me to foresee, that Mr. William || ings, band of music, good wines, and 
Fearman will sell very few of his || cold collations, had attracted crowds 
books, if he can make out no better || of company ; in the summer of 1745 
case, than that he has done in his || added, for the first time, vocal to his 
pamphlet, to prove that they were | instrumental music. 








written by the author of the Tales'| Ranelagh had been planned by the 
of my Landlord. I ata, Sir, your || late Mr. Lacey. joint patentee with 
most obedient servant, || Mr. Garrick of Drury-Lane Theatre. 
Jonn BaLuantyne. |The orchestra was at first placed in 

‘the middle of the Rotunda; the per- 

— \fermance was in the morning, and 

|oratorio choerusses constituted the 

From La Belle Assemblee. imusical bill of fare. Sir John Bar- 

‘nard cemplaining of this morning 

ASRIEF HISTORY. OF. MUSIC. ‘amusement seducing young men from 





the shops and counting-hous ses to ne- 

State of Music during the eighteenth | i glect their business, the morning 

century. | entertait ment was prohibited, and 

|| Ranelagh opened at six o’clock in the 

Tue art of singing has been very! evening. ‘The performance did not 
little cultivated by the English be- |! begin wil eight. 

fore the commencement of the eigh- | In 1749 the celebrated Giardini 


teenth century by either sex. The || arrived in England, whese great 
Honourable Roger North, in his me- | hand, taste, and style of playing were 
moirs of music, speaks of the younger|/so universally and justly admired: 
Banister as an excellent singing-mas- | he not only taught a great number of 
ter: it was, however, a powerful | scholars on the violin, but many la- 
recommendation to a song, during ||dies of the first rank to sing; afier 
the century before last, to say it had |) he had been here a few years, he 
been performed at the play-house! || formed a morning concert at his 
Till the reign of Queen Anne, the |! house, composed chiefly of his scho- 
gentlemen of the Chapel Royal used (lars, vecal and instrumental, who 
occasionally to sing on the stage ; but bore a part in the performance. 


that Princess thinking the practice The elegant kind of private con- 
improper, it was discontinued. certs which are now frequently 


An Irish gentleman, who was liv- | given by the nobility and geniry, 
ing in 1¥94, remembered Handel’s | Were then scarcely known. ‘The 
being i in Dublin, and perfectly recol- || first was given by Lady Brown, un- 
lected his performances, person, and/|| der the direction of the Count St. 
manners. Germain. Her ladysbip had always 

{n 1745, the only subscription con- distinguished herself as a persever- 
cert at the west end of the town was ||ing enemy to Handel, and a protec- 
at Hickford’s room ,ordancing-school, | tress of all foreign masicians of the 
in Brewer-street ; and in the city ||new Italian style: she was one of 
the best performers at the Italian | ithe first persons of fashion who had 
Opera, and the favourite English, | the courage, at the risk then of her 
singers, were hired to perform at the | windows, to have a concert on Sunday 
Swan and Castle concerts. Frasi' evening 

Vor. I 36 
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The most remarkable academia 
was established at the house of Mrs. 
Fox Lane, afterwards Lady Bingley, 
on Giardini’s arrival in England. 
Lady Bingley warmly patronized that 
performer to the time of her death ; 
she was not content with only admi- 
ring him herself, but she contrived, 
by every plan she could think of, to 
make him the admiration of others. 
After Giardini’s first arrival it was 
but very seldom that he was heard 
in public ; Mrs. Lane, therefore, in- 
vited select parties of the first peo- 
plei in the kingdom to her own house, 
in order that they might hear him, 
and for which treat she took good 
care they should not be ungrateful at 
his benefit. When Mingotti, the 
Italian songstress, arrived here, as 
she had united her interests with 
those of Giardini in the conducting 
and managing the opera, Mrs. Lane 
espoused her cause also, and en- 
tered into all the spirit of her thea- 
trical quarrels as eagerly as if they 
were her own; and whenever a be- 
nefit was in contemplation for one of 
her favourites, she obliged ber illus- 
trious guests to be munificent.— 
*“<Come,” she would say to her 
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and a good ear. So deficient were 
the English singers in taste and grace, 
that they at first listened to the Ha- 
lians that partially came over with 
little or no admiration; and one 
manner of singing in England seems 
to have been the same for above half 
a century. ‘Ihe most rapid effect 
produced on public taste seems to 
have been by Tenducci’s singing in 
the opera of Artaxerxes. Every 
one possessed of a good ear and voice 
were stimulated to imitate him. In 
later times the scholars of Sacchini, 
Piozzi, Corri, and others, completed 
what Tenducci’s imitators had be- 
gun; and taste and judgment have 
wrought such changes at concerts 
and at theatres, that singers differ as 
much from what they were thirty or 
forty years ago, as civilization dif- 
fers from barbarism. 

Of female vocal performers who 
have particularly distinguished them- 
selves in this country, none ranked 
higher than Mrs. Billington. She 
was at once scientific, sweet, and 
\ captivating. No song was too high 
or too rapid for her astonishing g pow- 
lers and execution: while the n. tural 
tones of her voice was so exquisitely 





friends, ‘‘ give me five guineas.’’°—A |! 


demand, that was as readily complied 
with as if an highwayman had made 
it on the road. 

The English pasticcio burletta of 
Love in a Village, The Summer’s 
Tale, and The Mard of the Mill, gave 
us a taste for Italian melody ; The 
Duenna, another favourite pasticcio 


increased it, and Arnold, Dibdin, and: 


Shield, have all complied with this 
taste, adopting the opera style. Lin- 
ley, and Jackson of Exeter, kept to 
that peculiar manner, so exclusively 
their own; and this we are happy 
to see preserved, because it is found- |! 
ed on the melodies of the best old 
. English masters. 
Till the establishment of the Ita- 
lian opera in this country, taste was |, 
but little thought of; ail that was 


soft and melting, her shake so true, 
land her taste and embellishments so 
‘fine and various, her expression so 
feeling, striking, and grateful, that 
|the person who could hear her with- 
‘out delight must be possessed of a 
heart as hard as marble, or of what 
is worse, the most baleful envy. 
Instruments with keys were never 
better played than they are in Eng- 
Jand. It is now about fifty years 
ago since the piano-forte was in- 
vented, and which invention took 
place in England. The harpsichord, 
| which has fortunately given place to 
‘it, had a tinkling and unpleasant 
| sound, which always reminded us 
of its mechanism ; notwithstanding 
| which, the execution of a fine player 
always sounded more brilliant on the 
| harpsichord than on the piano-forte ; 








required of singers was a good voice 
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quire superior force of expression 
on the piano. In the mean time the | 
number of persons who excel on that , 
instrument is far beyond those who | 
are virtuosos on any other: one | 
great advantage is the ease of atti- 
tude which is given to a player, who 
can sit, without the least fatigue, to 
practice as much as seven or eight 
hours at a time. This advantage 
alone is sufficient to increase the 
number of our good piano-forte per- 
formers. A fine player on the harp- 
sichord was formerly as rare as a bad 
one now on the plano; in the first 
place, music was less generally cul- 
tivated ; and in the second, the harp- 
sichord had in reality only one kind 
of style, namely, quickness; and, 
moreover, its form and size render- || 
ed it cumbersome in small apart- 
ments. Nevertheless, there were 
many performers who excelled in 
playing the harpsichord, and some 
amateurs pretend that the playing 
well on that instrument went a great 
way in perfecting their skill on the 
piano; but they are mistaken: it 
neither renders perfect the requisite 
rapidity, nor conquers the difficulty 
of execution. Modern music, over- 
loaded with new indications, is more 
embarrassing to the reader, but is 
not more difficult to perform, as any 
one may be convinced by looking | 
over some old harpsichord music, | 
especially that of Alberti, Scarlatti, | 
and of some German composers: | 
therefore the reading of music has | 
alone been rendered difficult ; But this 
is far from bringing the art to perfec- 
tion. As to the indicative signs of 
expression, we may venture to affirm 
that they are now too numerous, 
and sometimes ridiculous, except in 
concertos and symphonies, where 
every musician ought to pursue the 
same idea, and appear to have but 
one feeling. But in solos, in sonatas, 
rondeauz, &c. which one only is to 
play, or to be followed merely by 
one person accompanying another ; | 
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piano-forte player a mere mechani- 
cal performer. 

In 1762, a club, called the Catch 
Club, was instituted by the late 
Duke of Queensbury, then Earl of 
March, and a few more noblemen, 
at the Thatched House tavern. This 
establishment was conducted with 
great spirit and liberality ; and the 
performances consisted of catches, 
canons, and glees of the old masters : 
it was also productive of imnumera- 
ble new compositions of the same 
kind. 

In 1776, the Earl of Sandwich 
suggested the idea of forming a con- 
cert of ancient music, in favour of 
such valuable and solid productions 


|of old masters which the intempe- 


rate rage for novelty had thrown 
aside. This concert was supported 
with spirit and dignity by the active 
zeal of noblemen and gentlemen of 
the first rank, who united with Lord 
Sandwich in the undertaking, and it 
continued till 1785, when it was ho- 
noured constantly with the presence 
of their Majesties, which raised the 
institution to a state of elevation and 
splendour never known in such an 
establishment before. ‘The produc- 
tions of Purcell, Handel, and other 
venerable masters, were performed 
by aselect and powerful band with 
such correctness and energy, as the 
composers themselves had never the 
happiness of hearing during their 
lives. 

It is a pleasing reflection that such 
is the state of . ractical music in this 
country, that the increase of per- 
formers, instead of producing any 
confusion, has always been attended 
with syperior excellence of execu- 
tion. 


———_ 


From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


ON THE EDINBURGH MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL 
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suggests to us some observations on There can be no doubt, however, 
the manner in which it was conduct- | that such predjudices are utterly un- 
ed. and the beneficial consequences || founded. That we do not, in many 
with which a repetition of the Insti- || instances, perceive the beauty of 
tution promises to be attended. | pieces of music, of which greater pro- 


The Scotch, in common with all 
pastoral nations, have, from the ear- 
lest period of their history, been pas- 
sionately fond of that species of mu- 
sic which consists in the simple ex- 
pression of natural feeling,. and 
which aims at no other object but 
the exciting of one emotion in the 
breast of those who hear it. This 
has long been observed ; and hence, 
the Scotch music has _ become, 
throughout the whole island, the 
usual expression to denote those 
simple and touching strains which 
spring from the genuine feelings, 
and are adapted to the unsophisti- 
cated sentiments of a rude and art- 
less state of society. In the ex- 

ression of such feelings, it is in- 
erior to none that has ever exist- 
ed; and hence, her national airs, 
like the poetry of Burns, have spread 
far beyond their native sphere, and 
touch the human heart, in places 
the most remote, and among nations 
wholly unknown to the people among 











whom they originally arose. 

But though, in this simple and art- 
less style, the Scotch music has long 
and deservedly been celebrated, yet 
there is no disguisiug the fact, that 
till of late years there has been ver 
little taste amongst us for those higher 
and more complicated efforts of art, 


which, in other countries, contribute | 


so much to the delight and moral im- 
eorires of the inhabitants. Per- 

aps, from the universality of the 
taste for the simple and natiqnal airs 
of the country, and from the inten- 
sity of the feelings which they 
awaken, has arisen a dislike of fo- 
reign music, and a contempt for the 
complicated system on which it de- 
pends, which has contributed in a 
great measure to prevent the growth 
of that delightful art in this coun- 


| ficients in the art express the high- 


est admiration, is quite certain. But 
we are by no means warranted in 
thence drawing the conclusion, that 
our taste is the only correct one, and 
that there is something artificial or 
unnatural in the music of other coun- 
tries With equal justice might we 
conclude, that no state of society 
is agreeable to the order of nature, 
but that which first springs up 
amongst men, or that no poetry is 
beautiful but that which is adapted 
to the taste of the first ages of the 
world. In fact, in all the fine arts, 
a relish for the higher and more 
complicated efforts of genius is, as 
Sir Joshua Reynolds has remarked, 
an acquired taste, and can be felt 
only by those who have made the 
subject long a matter of study, or, 
from accidental causes, have been 
insensibly led to an habitual obser- 
vation of its exceliencies. If we 
imagine, that the works of Raphael, 
or Handel, or Tasso, are fitted at 
once to please every capacity, 
and that no previous education, or 
discipline of the mind, is requisite 
to a perception of their excellencies, 
we have fallen into an opiniomewhich 
the universal experience of the 
world proves to be erroneous. It 
is observed by the author last quoted, 
himself gifted beyond most other 
men with a sense of the grand and 
the beautiful in the arts of design, 
that at first he could perceive no 
beauty in the painting of Raphael and 
Michael Angelo, in the Vatican ; but 
that, by incessant study, their merits 
gradually opened before him, till at 
length he came to regard them as 
the utmost efforts of human genius. 
The same observation has probably 











try. 


been made by every person who has 
‘had the good fortune to see these 
|inestimable remains ; and it is equal- 
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ly applicable to ‘all the other fine 
arts. {i is hence that the peasants 
of Scotland gaze with utter indiffer 
ence on the beautiful hills of the 
Trosachs, clothed with the utmost 
profusion of natural beauty ; and that 
the modern Greeks lived for cen- 
turies at the feet of the Athenian 
temples, without perceiving that 
there was anv thing remarkable 
either in their execution or design. 
But to none of the fine arts wer 
the observation so forcit aby ap} ply, 
tothe art of Music. This de Hightful | 
ari. indeed, speaks a language which, 
in port at least, is felt by all mankind, 
an} which possesses the power of 
moving the sonl beyond what human 
genius, by any other means, is able 
toc fect. But from this very fact, 
of the nuiversality, generally speak- 
ing, of a taste for some of its beauties, 
has arisen in this country, 
cumstance which has contributed 
most to check its progress. The || 
generality of men, feeling intensely 
the charm of those simple airs to 
which they had been habituated, and 
perceiving at first no beauty in the 
more complicated music of foreign 
countries, have been naturally led 
to imagine, that there is something 
artificial and incomprehensible in | 
such foreign productions. They 
have adhered, in consequence, with 
obstinate, though very natural pa- |) 
triotism, to the music of their own 


country ; and, without attempting to) 
understand the higher efforts of the |) 


art, or to unravel the charms of fo- 
reign masters, have rested in the 
firm belief, that every thing from 
which they derived no pleasure, 
was in reality destitute of beauty, 
and that the only species of music 
truly worthy of admiration was, that | 
which came home alike to the heart 
of the most uninstructed as the most |) 
cultivated part of the audience. 
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|those higher branches of music in 
neg its greatest powers are devel- 


oped, and finding themselves sur- 
eer ers by persons incapable of ap- 

sreciating what they felt to be de- 
liehtfal, have almost relinquished the 
task of i improving and new modelling 
the public taste ; but associating en- 
tirely among themselves, and enter- 
taining the utmost sovereign contempt 
for the taste of those around them, 





the cir- |! 


have created a language unintelligi- 
ible to the rest of mank ind, and es- 
| tablished a criterion of taste, devia- 
‘ting perhaps as widely from the 
rules of genuine beauty. In this 
way has arrived, with reference to 
this object, a division of society into 
the musical and the uninusical ; the 
former comprehending a few per- 
sons intimately acquainted with the 
rules, the technical expressions, and 
the professors of the art; the latter, 
ithe whole remainder of the people, 
| whose nat ural taste has received no 
| cultivation. Both sets entertain a 
sovereign contempt io the other ; 
the musicantes regard the rest of so- 
ciety as utterly ignorant, and beneath 
all contempt in the estimation of art ; 
and they, in their turn, are regarded 
as a trfliing and despicable set of 
;men, who according to Adam Smith’s 
distinction, have degraded them- 
beat by dey oting themselves to the 
arts which please, in place of those 
'which serve, mankind. 

This complete separation of the 
‘musical set irom the rest of society 
‘has had a most injurious effect on 
| the preprces of art. The artists, as 
ithey always do when not coerced by 
|the beste of a nume TOUS and discern- 














| sous ght rather to disp lay 
| 


‘ing public, have aimed at what is new, 
ri ather th: mn W hi it is beautiful ; and 
their own 
| powers than to develop the real 
‘beauties of their art. From these 
jabsurd and despicable efforts of me 


Our artists and professional men, |) ists have arisen, in this country, 


on the other hand, being led by th 


2 || complete misconception of the na- 


study and cultivation of their art, to cure of foreign music ; and hence it 


a strong and ardent admuration of |i 


‘is that the Italian music is thought 
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to be-charaeterized by those long! 
shakes and forced exhibitions of vo- 
cal power, which never would be, 
for an instant, tolerated by the taste 
of the people on the other side of 
the Alps 

Nor has the effect of this circum- 
stance been less injurious on the 
public taste than on the direction | 
which the efforts of our artists have | 
taken. Most men have relinquished | 
all attempts even to understand an 
art, from the greater part of whose’! 
productions, and from the most ad- 
mired, they could derive no plea- 
sure. From hence has arisen the 
singular fact, that in this country, 
excelling all others in the vigour of 
intellect, and the force of genius 
which it has recently developed, 





there is so little conception in the’ 


higher classes of society of the 
beauty of the Italian music, or so 
little attempt even to understand the 
latent beauties of an art, which ad- 
dresses itself, more directly than 
any other, to the finest feelings of our 
nature, aud in which, perhaps, the 
greatest triumphs of human genius 
are to be found. We are not to im- 
pute this extraordinary fact to any 
want of natural taste among its inha- 
bitants ; for there is no country in 
which the indigenous music is of a 
more touching or pathetic descrip- 
tion. Itis to be imputed to the want 
of opportunity which is here afford- 
ed of acquiring a taste for the high- 
er branches of the art; and to this 
deficiency the absence of sacred mu- 
ste from the religious service of the 
country has eminently contributed. 
If we attend to the music of all 
countries, we shall find that its prin- 
cipal object is to awaken one or 
other of these emotions ; either 
the enthusiasm of war, or the ten- 
derness of love, or the ardour of 
devotion. The first of these objects 
is that which is principally aimed at, 
in the earlier period of society ; but 
its influence necessarily declines as 
pacific habits become general, and 


[Vvou. 1. 


when the profession of arms is con- 
fined to « particular class of the peo- 
ple. At all times indeed it possesses 
a greater power perhaps of moving 
the soul, than any other species of 
the art, and of this, its constant use 


| to excite men to the greatest and 


most heroic deeds, affords ample 
evidence. But its influence is, from 
its nature, momentary and transient, 
nor can it even take that hold of the 
mind, or excite those permanent feel- 
ings of admiration which are awaken- 
ed by music more adapted to our 
may y and domestic feelings. 

The influence of that species of 
music which is devoted to the ex- 
pression of love, perhaps the most 
numerous and extensive of any, con- 
tinues the same in all ages and coun- 
tries, for the obvious reason that the 
passion to which it relates, is the 
same in all periods of the world. 
The greater proportion of the na- 
tive Scottish airs accordingly are de- 
voted to the expression of this pas- 
sion, and of the domestic affections 





with which it is associated. The 
Irish music, in most instances the 
same as the Scotch, but which has 
lately been adorned and restored by 
the exquisite genius of Moore and 
Stevenson, is of the same description, 
although it has been tinctured by the 
misfortunes in which the country 
has been involved, and breathes that 
air of melancholy which has so often 
been felt by its authors. 


“ The warm lay of love on the light note ot 
gladness, 
Has Bs »kened thy fondest, thy loveliest thrill. 
But so oft hast thou echoed the wild notes of 
sadness, 
That, even in thy mirth, it will steal from 
thee still, 


But how delightful soever this spe- 





cies of music may be, and admirably 
as it is calculated to awaken the most 
tender and delightful feelings of our 
nature, yet it is obvious that its cul- 
tivation can never extend, to any 


great degree, the knowledge of the 
higher branches of the art, or awaker 





that general appreciation of its ex- 
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cellencies on which its successful |) 
progress mainly depends To the 
young, the gay, and the ardent, it is 
of course, the most attractive of any ; 
but they form but a small proportion 
of that large mass which composes 
the public taste ; and they are per- |) 
haps, of all others, the persons least 
qualified to judge of the real merits 
of such music, because it was asso- 
ciated, in their minds, with so many 
interesting and individual recollec- 
tions. Beside this, it is obvious) 
that genuine feeling, in that branch | 
of the art, can be expressed only by 
a single voice, or, at the utmost, by a 
very limited number of performers ; 
for the feeling to which it relates is, 
by its nature, devoted to one object, | 
and, consequently, can only be ex- 
pressed in such a way as may for the 
moment, induce the belief of the re- 
ality of the sentiment in the per- 
formers. To whatever perfection, 
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years, and become greatest when 
the incitements of a temporary ex- 
istence have decayed. It is when 
the passions of youth have ceased, 
and the attractions of the world are 


'no longer felt, that it comes to con- 


centrate the delight which had for- 


|merly been dissipated by other ob- 
jects, 


as the traveller who has wit- 
nessed the freshness of the morning 
colours, and been dazzled by the 
splendour of the noontide blaze, be- 
_holds when the shades of night have 
fallen, the same rays reflected from 


' the celestial bodies, and fixes a stea- 


dy eye on that mellowed light, where 
the gaudy colours of the day have 
yielded to the softening influence of 
heaven. 

In sacred music, moreover, there 


‘is an obvious propriety in the em- 
ployment of many voices, or in the 


complicated harmony of a variety of 
instruments. We follow the multi- 


therefore, this species of music may ||tude into fhe house of God; and 
be brought, it is obvious that it is ne- '| however important or salutary the 


cessarily limited to the production | 

of effect by simple means, and nev er} 
can diffuse a taste for the complica- || 
ted branches of the art, in which its |) 
greatests triumphs have been gained. 

and from the study of which alone a | 
thorough knowledge of its beauties 
can be obtained. 

It is Reticiovs Music alone which 
furnishes the fit sabject for the ex- 
ertion of art in all its branches. and 
aims at the expression of feelings in 
which all ranks and classes of men 
feel an equal interest That “* Mu-) 
sic is the voice of love,” is indeed} 
true, and it is equally certain, that it 
has every where arisen from an en- 





deavour to express that delightful | 


feeling. But it is equally true, that. 
to the great proportion of mankind, 
this subject does not possess the in- | 
terest which it does during the vi- 
sionary period of youth or beauty. 

The influence of religious music, 
on the other hand, is always felt, 
and, unlike all other feelings, its in- 
ferest increases as we adyance in 











| exercise of private devotion may be, 
we feel that it is when we join in the 
prayers or the thanksgiving of our 
brethren, that we are most intimately 


| impressed with the feelings befitting 


the service in which we ourselves 
are engaged. By a law of our na- 
ture, devotion is made a social duty ; 
and however indifferent on other oc- 
'casions we may be to those who sur- 

round us, we are prompted by an ir- 
\resistible impulse to draw together 
‘when we approach the throne of 
Divine Mercy. Every body accor- 
dingly has felt the sublime effect of 
‘a multitade of voices, even the most 
unskilled, when joined in the acts of 
grateful praise—an effect greater 
than any single voice, however per- 
fect, would be capable of producing. 
Nor is the employment of different 
‘instruments less in union with the 

‘spirit or less favourable te the ar- 
‘dour of devotion. We feel that it 





lis fitting, in the solemn service of 
thanksgiving, that all the powers of 
jart should be assembled; and the 
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combination of so many instruments, | 
and such a. multitude of voices, tn 
the production of one barmonious 
strain, accerds with that common 
emotion by which sv many hearts are 
then liaked together, and becomes) 
the fit expression of that heavenly 
feelinss; by which the discerdant pas- 
sions of the human soul are lulled 
into a temporary subjection to the 
influence of religion. 

There is the same propriety, | 
therefore, in the use of complicaied | 
music in the expression of that reli- 
gious feeling which we share with 
our brethren, as in ithe use of a sin- 
gle voice, to express those effusions 
of love, which are necessarily con- 
fined to a single individual; and, 
therefore, in all countries, a taste for 
instrumental melody, and an acquaint- 
ance with the higher branches of the 
art, must commence with sacred mu- 
sic ; where its adaptation to the emo- 
tion intended to be awaketned, is ob- 
vious to the most untutored mind. 
When once acgutred, this taste is ra- 
pidly extended to other objects, and 
the mind becomes capable of per- 
ceiving the capacity of such efforts 
of art to express many of the other 
emotions which music is fitted to 
awaken. 

Universally, accordingly, a taste 
for instrumental music, and a sense 
of the beauty of complicated works 
of art, has arisen from the influence 
of sacred music, and the cultivation 
of mind, which the continual influ- 
ence of such performances has- ne- 
cessarily produced among the peo- 
ple. In England, we are told by 


{ 
\ 


7 
| 





Henry,* that the progress of this 
delightful art, and the greatest im- 
provements which its higher branch- 
es have ever received, were entire- 
ly owing to the efforts of the Catho- 
lic clergy, who were incessantly de- 
voted to this object, even during the 
period of the Anglo Saxon sove- 
reigns: and we are almost tempted 
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to regard as fabulous the accounts 

which contemporary authors have 

transinitied to us of the influence of 
religious music, at that early period, 

on our barbarous forefithers. In 

the glorious works of Handel, and in 

the general diffusion of a cultivated 

taste for every species of the art 

among our polished neighbours, we 

perceive the influence of this early 

and habitual attention to sacred mu- 

sic among the English people. The 

[talians, from the first restoration of 
the ari in their country, have been 
habituated to the finest and most im- 

pressive mnsic, to increase the pomp 
and enhance the fervour of the Ca- 
thohic worship, and in the well known 
and proverbial taste of that people 
for every species of music, as well as 
in the unrivailed beauty avd celebri- 
ty of their composers, we perceive 
the natural effects of such advan- 
tages. Like the Athenian citizens, 
in whom the public debates of the 
orators created the utmost delicacy 
of taste in judging of composition and 
pronunciation ; ~or like the modern 
Romans, who are accustomed daily 
to behold the works of Raphael and 
the Caraccis, the Italians, even of 
the lowest order, have imbibed such 
a taste for the beauties of music as 
enables them not only to apprectate 
with perfect accuracy its greatest 
exceliencies, but to exercise a salu- 
tary control ever the genius Of their 
greatest artists. 

There is nothing, indeed, which 
is so calculated to effect a mighty 
change on the feelings or the taste 
of mankind, as what is connected 
with their religious feelings. The 
interest of all other things is tempo- 
rary or transient—it varies with the 
disposition of the individual, or is ob- 
literated by other objects of ambi- 
tion; but the interest excited by re- 
ligious emotion comes home alike to 
every beart, and touches with equal 
force the humblest as the greatest of 





the audience. The constant repeti- 








* Henry’s History of Britain, vol. 3. p. 321. | 
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service, in the end works them into 
the hearts of the most careless, and 
expands the taste of the least culti- 
vated minds. Thousands who could 
never be brought to attend to music 
as a matter of amusement only, or 
would despise it as the subject of se- 
rigus thought, are insensibly led to 
feel its charms when it mingles with 
their weekly devotions. Greater 
and more lasting effects may be an- 

ticipated, therefore, on the national 
taste, from the influence of sacred 
music, than from the greatest exer- 
tions of skill, in that which is de- 
voted to mere amusement: and in 
particular, it is from the habit of 
hearing the great works of former 
genius in that sublime ‘branch of the 
art, that a taste for its higher beau- 
ties, and an appreciation ‘of its com- 
plicated excellencies, is to be ac- 
quired. 

Now it has unfortunately happen- 
ed, that the Presbyterian form of 
worship, amidst many great advan- 
tages, has been attended with one 
most unfortunate consequence—the 
total want of any attention to sacred 
music, and the entire absence of any 
taste for its beauties among our peo- 
ple. The influence of this circum- 
stance has not been confined to this 
one species of music, but has mate- 
rially checked the progress of a 
taste for this delightful art amongst 
us ; and by depriving us of the school 
in which its beauties were to be 
learned, kept us in entire ignorance 
of the delight which they were fitted 
to communicate. 

It is with sincere pleasure, there- 
fore, and with the warmest hopes of 
the future influence which it may 
exercise on the national taste, that 
we hail the establishment of a Musv- 
cal Festival in this city: and could 
We assure ourselves that it would 
come in time to be repeated at short 
intervals, we can perceive no bounds 
to the beneficial consequences with 
which it would be attended, or the 
change which it would produce on 
Vou. lI. 37 
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the national habits. It is in vain to 
expect that by any other means a 
taste for this charming art can be 
generally established. Our youth 
are, fortunately for them and for 
their country, too much engaged in 
serious duties, to be able to waste 
their time in operas and musical par- 
ties, like the higher classes in Milan 
and Naples. The national charac- 
ter, moreover, is too grave, to admit 
of any material change being brought 
about by the influence of such fri- 
volous amusements. Yet experi- 
ence has shown, that without a con- 
stant attention to fine music of some 
description, and the early habit of 
hearing it on impressive occasions, it 
is impossible that a perception of its 
excellencies can ever be generally 
diffused. It is in the establishment 
of festivals for sacred music, and in 
the consequent improvement which 
may be expected in that which is 
employed on ordinary occasions of 
devotion, that we perceive the means 
of training the higher orders amongst 
us to a due sense of the importance 
of this noble art; and when we re- 
collect how universal the attendance 
on divine service is in this country, 
and how great an influence religious 
feelings exercise over our people, 
we are convinced that no other 
means equally efficacious could pos- 
sibly be imagined. 

It is difficult to estimate the bene- 
ficial consequence with which sach 
a change in the national taste would 
be attended. There is no disguising 
the fact, how mortifying soever it 
may be to our national pride, that in 
the charities and amusements of so- 
cial life—in the arts which embellish 
and adorn the character of a perfect 
gentleman—we in this northern part 
of the island are as yet almost in a 
state-of barbarism, Gifted, indeed, 
beyond perhaps any other people, 
with the more material qualities of 
courage, energy, and useful know- 
ledge, the higher orders amongst us 
have hitherto, with some splendid 
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exceptions, paid little regard to the 
arts which address themselves to the 
imagination, and been almost insen- 
sible to the charms of those elegant 
amusements which in all ages of the 
world have been found to be the 
most efficacious means of softening | 
and humanizing the national man- 
ners. It is a singular fact, that in a 
nation celebrated beyond all others 
for the extraordinary genius, both in 
literature and philosophy, to which 
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it is to be remembered, that a know- 
ledge of error is the first step to- 
ward its amendment; and if any 
thing could make us despair of a 
more elegant and polished style of 
manners being introduced amongst 
us, it would be the presumption.with 


which we are accustomed to speak 


.of our superiority to other nations, 
merely because we are entirely ig- 
norant of the matters in which they 
excel us. 





it has recently given birth, the 
amusements, of the higher classes 
should in general be precisely of the 
description which is adapted to the 
rudest state of society; and that in 
observing the manners of our young 
men even of rank and fashion, we 
are still compelled to acknowledge 
that they have not advanced beyond 
their Saxon ancestors, who ‘ hunt- 
ed all day and drank all night, and 
knew no pleasure save fighting and 
carousing and the cha¢e.”’ 

None, indeed, would lament more 
than ourselves if the manly amuse- 
ments of our gentlemen were to be 
exchanged for the trifling manner 
and idle habits and effeminate ideas 
of the Neapolitan and Venetian no- 
blesse. But the example of the no- 
bility of England is sufficient to con- 
vince us, that it is possible to retain 
the intrepid and characteristic man- 
ners of this island, without becoming, 
as is too much the case with the 
Scottish youth, perfect slaves to 
them ; and that a taste for the fine 
arts, and a love of the elegant amuse- 
ments of life, may be found in the 
same individuals who are inferior to 
none in personal courage and manly 
energy. It is easy to see that it is 
to the recent and rapid advance 
which this northern part of the isl- 
and has made in knowledge, wealth, 
and power, that the deficiency and 
barbarism of our national manners 
are owing, since the progress of 
manners is slow, compared with the 


In an inferior class of society pre- 
eminently distinguished in this coun- 
try by the intelligence and ability 
which they possess, we do not per- 
ceive indeed a_ propensity to de- 
baucheries of so costly a descrip- 
tion, but their amusements are mark- 
ed by the same rudeness and sensu- 
ality, without the polished manners 
which alone render it tolerable in 
their superiors. No one can be ac- 
quainted with the professional men 
either in Edinburgh or Glasgow 
without having observed the coarse- 


the manners. and amusements of the 
great majority of them ; a circum- 
stance the more remarkable, from 
the contrast which it offers to the na- 
tural sagacity with which they are 
gifted, and the extraordinary ability 


life. Every one who goes from this 
country is struck with the superior 
elegance and refinement of the ffid- 
dling orders in France and Italy ; it 
is painful to think what the inhabi- 
tants of these countries must feel 
when they come to ours. 

Itis to the establishment of the 
Epinsurcu Musicau Festivat, as a 
permanent institution, and the conse- 
quent dissemination of a taste for this 
delightful art, through all classes of 
the people, that we look for one 
principal means of correcting these 
half civilized manners, and of intro- 
ducing a perception of the advan- 
tages of the more elegant accom- 








rapid strides which the arts and sci- | plishments among our higher and 


ences are capable of making. But 


middling classes. Of all the fine 


ness, we had almost said brutality, of 


which they display in the business of 
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arts, there is none which so univer- | 
sally move the heart—none which 
is so delightful a relaxation—none so 
easily within the reach of every in- 
dividual—none so intimately blended 
with the finest feelings and most ami- 
able sympathies of our nature. In 
the other arts, the emotion which we 
experience is the feeling produced || 
by the art alone ; and is renewed, as | 
if for the first time, whenever it is'| 
presented to the mind. But the 
beauty of music is felt with increas- 
ed force as we advance in years, and || 
while every other enjoyment palls 
by repetition, it alone comes with re- 
newed delight, fraught with the re- 
membrance and the endearments of 
past existence. 








“ Time but the impression deeper makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear.” 


As if, too, this enchanting art was 
purposely designed as a cousolation 
to the suffering of our nature, -it 
awakens recollections always of a 
tender and delightful kind, or so sof- 
tens the remembrance of past mis- 
fortune, as to render it pleasing rath- 
er than painful to the melancholy 
mind. ‘The airs which we have 
neard in infancy, or which are asso- 
ciated with the happiness of our 
youth, recall, in after years, of all 
the long period which has since in- 
tervened, the moments only of ten- 
derness or joy, as the wind which 
refreshes the eastern traveller 
sweeps uncontaminated over the 
sandy desart, and bears only in its 
gales the fragrance of those green 
spots which are scattered over the 
face of the happy Arabia. 

Unlike the other arts too, the in- 
fluence of music is uniformly and 
necessarily favourable to the cause 
of virtue; and it can awaken no 
other emotions but those which tend 
to withdraw as from the grossness or 
the seductions of the world. The 
powers of painting may, and often 
have been employed to inflame the 








Passions ; the magic of poetry has 
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too often been used us the instrument 
of corrupted genius or of guilty 
pleasure ; but the voice of musi¢ 
addresses itself at once to the soul, 
and all the ingenuity of man can add 
no dross to the purity of the flame 
which it produces. ‘The accompani- 
ments of music, indeed the poetry 
with which it is blended, or the 
amusements of which it forms a part, 
may be of a guilty or voluptuous 
kind; but the music itself is incapa- 
ble of injuring; and all the efforts 
of wickedness could not taint the 


‘most spotless heart by the emotions 


which it excites. Even when it is 
associated with such accompani- 
ments, and purposely designed to aid 


‘their influence, its celestial nature 


defeats the intention of the artist, and 


refines the passion, to the inflaming 


of which it was meant to be subser- 
vient. ‘Ihe exquisite music of the 
Irish melodies so forcibly withdraws 
the mind from the voluptuousness of 
the language, as to render them the 
favourite theme of the most delicate 
women ; and the enchanting airs of 
Don Giovanni, or Nozze de Figaro, 
are able to refine the feelings, which 
otherwise would be excited by the 
warmth of the language and the se- 
ductive grace of the dancing. 

From what has been said, it will 
readily occur, that it is in refining the 
ideas and extending the taste and the 
capacity for enjoyment in our own 
sex, that we anticipate the most be- 
neficial effects from the permanent 
institution of the Musical Festival. 
In truth, it is in them that the want 
of such an elegant and innocent 
amusement is most seriously felt, not 
only because they are from their 
education, incomparably more igno- 
rant of the subject than the female 
part of society, but because, from 
being more engrossed in the cares, 
and more brought in contact with the 
grosser enjoyments of life, they stand 
more in need of its. purifying influ- 
ence. There is, we know, a com- 
mon and very natural prejudice 
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against men becoming musicians, and | 
ardently as we are attached to the 
art, and impressed with its import- 
ance, we confess that we cannot see 
aman sit down tothe piano, or take 
a guitar in his hand, without an in- 
voluntary feeling of degradation. 
And truly, circumstanced as we have 
hitherto been, when the education of 
an ordinary gentleman gave no op- 
portunity for acquiring a taste for 
this art, and when a knowledge of 
its beauties could be acquired only 
by living with fiddlers, and associat- 
ing with a class beneath himself, it 
is no wonder that such a feeling 
should have arisen. That it is found- 
éd in this circumstance, however, 
only, and that it would be an un- 
worthy prejudice if a taste for mu- 
sic could be acquired through the 
medium of more unexceptionable 
means, such as the repetition of Mu- 
sical Festivals promises to afford, 
seems too obvious to require illus- 
tration. Our Saxon ancestors were 
certainly not inferior to us either in 
manliness or courage, yet a know- 
ledge of music was universal among 
their iron warriors ; and the ancient 
Britons, descendants of the great 
Arthur, deemed a harp the only be- 
coming accomplishment of a gentle- 
man, and placed the king’s harper 
third in the rank of his royal house- 
hold. No one will accuse Homer of 
giving too much effeminacy to his fa- 
vourite hero; yet he represents 
Achilles subduing his resentment by 
the melody of his harp, in lines 
which Pope has rendered with more 
than their original pomp and beauty. 


“* Amused at ease, the godlike man they 
found 


Pleased with ‘the solemn harp’s harmonious 
sound, 


With this he soothes his angry soul, and 
sings 
The immortal deeds of Heroes and of Kiogs ” 


“¢ It was impossible for the poet,”’ 
says a late elegant writer, ‘‘ to have 
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Achilles, or so effectual in interesting 
the reader in the fate of him whom 
Dr. Beattie calls, with truth, the 
most terrific personage that poetical 
imagination has feigned.”’* There 
seems no inconsistency, therefore, in 
supposing, that a taste for music, and 
a knowledge of its art, may be com- 
bined with all the qualities which be- 
come an intrepid man and a free ci- 
tizen; and from a diffusion of a taste 
for this, as well as other fine arts, 
among our higher classes, we antici- 
pate the growth of a body of men, 
who may combine the cultivated taste 
and polished manners which distin- 
guish the nobility in the south of Eu- 
rope, with the energy, the manliness, 
and the learning, which have always 
been the honourable characteristics 
of the inhabitants of the north. 

It is foreign to our purpose, and 
beyond our abilities, to give a de- 
tailed account of the different per- 
formances which composed this de- 
ligtful Festival, or of the splendid 
ability with which it was conducted. 
To those who had the good fortune 
to hear them, such commendations 
would be superfluous ; to those whe 
were absent, they would be uninter- 
esting. Yet cursory as the account 
which we can afford to give neces- 
sarily must be, we cannot refrain 
from adding our testimony to the 
united suffrages of all those best qua- 
lified to judge, in favour ofthe ad- 
mirable arrangement which was pur- 
sued by the Directors, and the un- 
rivalled excellencies which were dis- 
played by the performers. 

First in the scale of excellence, as 
greatest in the emotion which they 
produced, we must place the sublime 
choruses from Handel and Haydn, 
which occurred in the Messiah and 
the Creation. All Europe has felt 
the sublimity of these astonishing 
productions ; but never, perhaps, 
were they heard to greater advan- 
tage, never certainly were they given 














imagined any other occupation so 
well fitted to the mighty mind of 


| * Alison on Taste, 35. 
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with finer effect, than in the Morning 
Concerts in the Parliament House. 
The imposing appearance of that 
venerable room, the order and pro- 
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Creation, ‘‘ With verdure clad the 
fields appear,”’ or the more pathetic 
strain in the Messiah, ‘‘ I know that 
my Redeemer liveth,” without re- 


priety of the immense multitade as- || joicing.in the powers which our na- 


sembled under its roof, the admira- 
ble composition and united power of 
the Orchestra, combined to produce 
an effect greater, perhaps, than was | 
ever felt by any who were then pre- | 
sent. ‘There are none, we are sure, 
who heard, for the first time, the 
Hallelujah Chorus at the conclusion 
of the first part of the Messiah, with- | 
out being both happier and better ; 
happier, because they were admit- 
ted, as it were, into a new world of 
enjoyment, of which they could not 
before have formed a conception ; 
and better, because they were filled 
for the moment, at least, with feel- 
ings of devotion, to which, in their 
former lives, they must have been 
strangers. 

Nor were the powers of this mag- 
nificent orchestra less adapted to the 
production of those more cheerful 
and animating emotions which the 
Evening Concerts were intended to 
awaken. We have never in any 
country, not even in the far-famed 
and musical city of Naples, heard a 
combination of musical talents more 
splendid or moresucessful, than in the 
grand symphonies which commenced 
the Evening Concerts on Tuesday 
and Friday.—Little, indeed, as we 


tive talent has developed, and feeling 
the justice of the celebrity which it 
has acquired. Yet with all our ad- 
miration for the versatility and per- 
fection of her talents, we cannot help 
observing, that she does not appear 
to be peculiarly qualified for sacred 
music. We have heard that this is 
contrary to her own opinion, and to 
taat of many of the best judges of the 
art. Perhaps, therefore, it is the in- 
fluence of association, and the ha- 
bit of hearing her sing tender and 
joyous airs, which makes us think 
that there is too great lightness and 
vivacity in her voice—perhaps too 
great blythness in the expression of 
her countenance, to suit the melan- 
choly and spiritual expression which 
religious service tequires. It is in 
the expression of love, of tenderness, 
or of the pathetic of domestic life, 
that her delightful powers seem to 
be in their proper gphere ; and those 
who heard her sing the simple and 
touching air of Auld Robin Gray, 
will not easily forget the genius with 
which she adapted her powers to the 
expression. of these varied emotions, 
and by the delicacy of the transitions, 
gave to that musical narrative, the 
unity of effect which springs from the 





are accustomed in this country to 
such great and complicated efforts of 
art, we are confident that these per- || 
formances must have done much to}, 
awaken a taste for these excellen- 
cies ; and that many who went there, 
without the least conception of their 
beauties, returned with their minds 
opened to a new source of enjoyment 
in life. 

Of the delicate voice and cultiva- 
ted taste of Miss Stephens, it would 
be presumptuous for us to speak, and 
superfluous to express our admira- 
tion. There is no one who heard 


perception of a single emotion. 

Mr. Braham displayed the same 
strength and versatility of voice, the 
same power and sublimity of thought, 
| which have already made his name so 
distinguished among the Europeaa 
'performers. If we could presume, 


this great artist, we should say, that 
the consciousness of his almost un- 
rivalled powers, sometimes leads him 
to aim at the exhibition of art, ina 
manner inconsistent with the end to 
which it is destined, and subversive 
of that train of delighful feelings im 





her sing the beautiful air in the 








which so much of the charms of mu-. 


however, to criticise the works of 
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sic consist. Whenever the specta- 
tor forgets the music in the artist, and 
is awakened out of the reverie of de- 

light into which he had been thrown 
by astonishment at the powers which 
he exhibits, the spell is broken, and 
the enchanted land in which he had 
found himself is dissolved. There 
was much of this unfortunate display 
in many of Mr. Braham’s greatest 
‘exertions in the solos, toward the 
close of the Messiah ; and highly as 
those acquainted with the art may ap- 
preciate such exhibitions of vocal 
skill, we are persuaded, that over the 
audience in general, they excited no 
other feeling but regret and disap- 
pointment. And herein do we anti- 
cipate ene most important and salu 

tary effect of the dissemination of a 
taste for the higher branches of mu- 
sic amongst us; that our people, 
trained to a knowledge of the real 
object of the art, and accustomed to 
feel its genuine beauties, will banish 
from our performances, as the peo- 
ple of Italy have done from theirs, 
those forced exhibitions of skill which 
the vanity of performers, seeking to 
excel each other, is perpetually en- 
deavouring to introduce, but which 
are not Jess injurious to their real 
celebrity, than subversive of the emo- 
tion which it should be their object 
to excite in the audience. 

We know not in what terms to ex- 
press our admiration at the enchant- 
ing performances of Mr. Yaniewicz 
and Lindley, on the violin and violon- 
cello; performances beyond any 
other almost which we have ever 
heard in that department, and which 
we might be inclined to believe, 
arose from instruments different from 
those which are used by any other 
men. The perfect silence which 


permitted the lightest touch of those | 
inimitable performers to be heard in 
the farthest extremities of the thea- 
tre, more even than the rapturous 
applause which followed, demonstra- | 
ted the intense and breathless inter- 
est which their performances excited 
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in the audience. When we heard 
the wild and ravishing airs which in 
their hands the violoncello was capa- 
ble of producing, we almost forgot 
that we were dwelling amongst mor- 
tal men; and seemed rather to be 
listening to sounds produced by the 
light and aerial touch of fairy hands, 
or to those heavenly strains which 
steal upon the mind, when the soft 
zephyrs of the west sweep over the 
chords of the Eolian harp. 

In the performances of Dragonetti, 
the audience had equal reason to ad- 
mire that matchless skill, which has 
almost changed the instrument on 
which he exerts his powers, and ren- 
dered it capable of producing sounds 
which no other hand was ever able to 
bring forth.. We believe there never 
was an artist,(certainly it bas never 
been our good fortune to hear one) 
who would approach even to the ad- 
mirable talent which he displays in 
the management of the bassoon ; and 
yet we are conscious that we are but 
ill qualified to judge either of the ex- 
tent of the difficulties with which he 
had to contend, or of the ability with 
which he has overcome them, since 
many pieces, which to us appeared 
rather singular than beautiful, ex- 
cited the most enthusiastic admiration 
among the surrounding artists. It is 
when we hear the touch of any other 
hand on the same instrument, that the 
extraordinary ability of that» great 
performer fully appears ; as the eye 





Mademoiselle Bigotine becomes.in- 
sensible to the taste with which her 
motions are guided, and requires to 
look at the other performers to ap- 
preciate that inimitable grace with 
which she dignities the voluptuous 
scene of the Parisian opera. 

Of the merits of Ambrogetti we feel 
ourselves little qualified to speak, as 
the style of singing in which he prin- 
cipally was brought forward is one 
for which we do not profess sufficient 
local knowledge to judge. The ope- 
|Ta Buffa, of the Italian stage, is little 








which has followed the dancing of 
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understood by foreigners, even at Mi- 
Jan and Naples, where the manners 
which it caricatures are to be seen in 
every street that surround them. 
In this country, ata distance from 
such manners, the merits of the imi- 
tation cannot of course be felt, how 
much soever we may admire the 
powers of the artist. Yet we may 
be permitted to observe, that the ra- 
pid gesticulation, the versatile talents, 
and the personifying power of this 
celebrated artist, were eminently | 
conspicuous during the evening-con- | 
certs of this Festrval ; and that they | | 
left us only cause to regret that we 
were not sufhciently acquainted with | 
the lower orders in Italy, to perceive | | 
the fidelity of the portraits, and un-| 
derstand the whole of the humours. 
which it contained. 

Of the abilities of Miss Goodall, | 
who, though brought down in a se- | 
condary capacity, vindicated her, 
claim to first-rate merit ; of Mr. Be- | 
srez, Who toa melodious voice unites 
the finest and most delicate taste ; of 
Miss Corri, whose rising powers pro- 
mise to do honour to our metropo- 
lis which gave her birth ; and of the 
other performers who assisted at this 
delightful Festival, our limits will 
not permit us to speak.—Suiflice it to 
say, that their united exertions form- 
eda great and splendid display of 
musical talent ; such as is rarely wit- 
nessed in this or any other country, 
and to a repetition of which we be- 
lieve all who heard them look for- 
ward with anxious hope. 

The Musical Festival is now over, 
but the delight which it communt- 

cated is not gone past: and it has left | 
the seeds of enjoyment in many minds 
who, but for it, would have remained | 
ignorant of the highest pleasures of | 
which their nature is susceptible.— |, 
The room, indeed, which heard 
these glorious strains is silent, and 
the multitudes who filled it are sepa- 
rated from each other: but the de- 
lightful reeollection. ves in their 
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minds, and, unknown to each other, 
unites many hearts, who are uncon- 
scious of the secret bond by which 
they are, linked together. Often 
during the stillness of the night, or 
in moments of temporary forgetful- 
ness, they steal like a delightful vi- 
sion over our minds, and throw a 
momentary charm over existence, 
before we are conscious of the 
source from which our delight has 


\sprung; hke the celestial music, 


which, according to the amiable be- 
| lief of Catholic countries, steals upon 
the enraptured soul of the Christian 
| penitent, and gives to the bed of 
death a foretaste of the joys of eter- 
nal life. 

It would be ungrateful were we 
not to express our public thanks to 
| the directors, for the ability and taste 
which they displayed in the conduct 
of the whole, and the uniform urba- 
nity with which they discharged the 
laborious duty which they had gra- 
tuitously and. benevolently underta- 
‘ken. ‘The united voice of their fel- 
low citizens acknowledges the merit 
of these distinguished men, who sa- 
crificed so much of their valuable 
time to the prosecution of a duty 
of public charity, and to the improve- 
ment of the national taste in an art, 
where their own stood so little th 
need of cultivation. Jf we were to 
make any criticism on the selection 
of music which they made, we 
would observe, that the performance 
of Wednesday morning was too long ; 
and that, notwithstanding the subli- 
“mity of the Mount of Olives, on Sa- 
turday, there is something abhorrent 
to our feelings in the personification 
jof the sacred characters which are 
there brought on the stage. Such 

| personifications may do very well in 
Catholic countries, where the peo- 
‘ple are accustomed to religious alle- 
'gories, and to representations of the 
| Deity himself in mortal colours ; but 
they are revolting to our habits, and 








unsuitable to the indistinct feeling of 
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veneration with which we are accus- 
tomed to regard the earthly charac- 
ter of our Saviour. 

There was, indeed, enough to re- 
ward the public spirit of the direc- 
tors in the brilliant spectacle which 
the Festival which they had created 
produced in the city. Never, cer- 
tainly, since this kingdom began, was 
so magnificent an assemblage of rank 
and beauty and opulence brought to- 
gether, asin Edinburgh during the 
week that this Festival lasted. Nor 
were the recollections of the past 
Jess interesting than the splendour of 
the present. When we cast our eyes 
over the superb Hall of the Parlia- 
ment House, filled with every thing 
most distinguished which the coun- 
try could exhibit, we involuntarily 
went back in imagination to those 


distant periods, when the representa- ; 
tives of a poor and barbarous nation | 


assembled under its roof; and recol- 
Jected how much their wise and 
upright conduct had contributed to 
the prosperity which was there ex- 
hibited ; and when we beheld the 
splendid train of three hundred equi- 
pages sweeping round the base of 
the Calton Hill, and entering the 
eity by the magnificent opening of 
Waterloo Place, we looked down 
with heartfelt gratitude to that now 
forgotten Palace where the brave 
kings of Scotland once lived and 
struggled with a turbulent nobility and 
a barren soil, to maintain the free- 
dom of their native land—But for 
their bold and unconquered spirit 
Scotland might have shared with 
Ireland the horrors of English con- 
quest ; and in place of exulting now 
in the prosperity of our country, and 
the assembled splendour of our nobi- 
lity, we might have been deploring, 
with them, an absent nobility and a 
ruined people. Amidst our grati- 


tude for the past, let us not forget 
the means by which similar prospe- 
rity for the future is to be obtained ; 

and if we would secure for this 
country the inestimable blessings of 


hia 


resident and patriotic body of land- 
ed proprietors, let us seek to give to 
‘its metropolis the attractions which 
might otherwise draw our youth to 
‘distant countries ;. and teach them 
to look to its taste and refinement, 
for the means of acquiring the ele- 
gant accomplishments. as they have 
long done, for the more solid ac- 
quirements of life. 


Re 
From the Ladies Magazine, 
AONIAN HOURS ; 


A Poem, in Txo Cantos, with othep 
Poems, by J. H. WIFFEN. 


The present age is remarkable 
for the works of genius and fancy to 
which it has given birth. The hu- 
man intellect has kept pace in En- 
gland with all those inventions and 
discoveries which adorn civilized 
life ; and in no case is this so evident 
as in the poetry. which the press has 
of late years, with a rapid fertility, 
poured forth : many of these poetical 
productions have, without doubt, 
been destitute of merit ; but many 
have also developed surprising pow- 
ers, and have abounded in the finest 
flights of beautiful and sublime con- 
ception. We might almost venture 
to call this the Agustan age o&English 
poetry ; for what previous era can 
lay claim to such a constellation of 
living poets? We have but to men- 
tion the names of the seven Pleiades 
in our literary zenith—Byron, Camp- 
bell, Moore, Rogers, Crabbe, scott, 
and Wordsworth, to convince us that 
we are fully justified in attributing 
this title to the day in which we live, 
‘in number, variety, and excellence. 
The effect of their example and suc- 
cess is to stimulate the powers of 
others in similar attempts, and thus to 
increase, in a tenfold proportion, 
\our literary enjoyment. A _ fruly 
| poetical mind will not fail, sooner or 
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later, by the mere energy of its own 
enthusiasm, to burst into blossom ; 
but without admiration of those mas- 
ters,in many instances, we doubt not, 
it would be delayed, if not confined 
to the small and kindly sphere of 
friendship. Without saying how far | 
this fortuitous cause may have tended | 
to the development of Mr. Wiffen’s | 


talents, we think we trace in the vo- | 


lume before us sufficient to prove its | 
existence ; and in the beautiful tri- | 
butes which he pays to Lord Byron) 
and Rogers, as well as in his style, | 
which unites somewhat of the'| 








strength and grandeur of the one, || 
with the delicacy and elegance of}, 
the other, we see his long study of | 
those fine originals. ‘‘Aonian Hours” || 
will be read with a high degree of | 
intellectual pleasure: it abounds in || 


vivid pictures of natural scenery, || 


in much moral and pathetic senti- || 
ment, and tenderness of feeling. | 
“ Aspley Wood” is the title of the 

principal poem, a subject at first 
sight, and in itself, promising little 
interest ; but it is the happy art of 
a poet to make even such subjects 
yield a rich vein of sweet sensations. || 
Pope’s ‘* Windsor Forest,” and Den- | 
ham’s ‘* Cooper’s Hiill,’’ amongst | 
others, countenance the attempt ; || 


but we will no longer by our re-| 
marks detain our fair reeders from 
the dessert prepared for them. 

A Cuckoo in the woods of spring | 
is thus apostrophized : 


Hark! to the merry gossip of the spring, 
The sweet mysterious voice which peoples | 
place \| 
With an Italian beanty, and does bring 
As ’twere Elysium from the wilds of space | 
Where’er her wing inhabits! gave it chase, | 
Ja other bowers the Fairy shouts again; |; 
Where’er we run it mocks our rapid race, || 
Still the same loose note in a golden chain | 
Rings through the vocal woods, and fills with | 


joy the plain. 
H 





Hail to thee, shouting Cuckoo! in my | 
youth | 
Thou wert long time the Ariel of my hope, | 
The marvel of a summer! it did soothe | 
} 


To listen to thee on some sunny slope, 





Vor. Il. 38 © 
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Where the high oaks forbade an ampler 
scope 

Than of the blue sky upward—and to sit 

Canopied in the gladdening horoseope 

Which thou, my planet, flung—a plea- 
sant fit— 

Long time iny hours endear’d, my kindling 

fancy smit. 


And thus I love thee still—thy monotone 

The selfsame transport flashes through my 
frame ; 

And when thy voice, sweet Sibyl, all is 
flown 

My eager ear, I cannot choose but blame. 

O may the world these feelings never 
tame ! 

If age.o’er me her silver tresses spread, 

I stifl would call thee by a lover’s name, 

And deem the spirit of delight unfled, 

Nor bear, though gray without, a heart to 


> 


nature dead. 


We think the following an exqui- 


|sité description, and not often ex- 
‘\celied in brilliant conception and 


musical versification. 


Nor want there happier hours, when 
hours are sweetest, 

With mirth and music to awake delight, 

When the eyes the most benign, and steps 
the fleetest, 

Do make a dancing vigil of the night ; 

When the whole room is beautiful and 
bright, 

And on young lips the heart’s warm sun- 
shine dwells ; 

When voices are melodious as the light, 

And pleading love to biushing beauty teils 


'| Regards in pleasing toues, but pleasing from 


none else: 


When in the shadow of each ful! dark orb ; 

He sees the morning star of Passion 
break, 

And the dear smiles, which all his soul 
absorb, 

Around her cheeks a warm Aurora make, 

Fair as the sunrise on 2a mountain lake ; 

When at each tread of her harmonious 
toe, 

Pendants, like dew-drops on a lily, shake, 

And odorous tresses negligently throw 

Sweets around the breathing room, a twi- 

light round her brow. 


Then let the meditative mind retire 

‘Fo some near region of illumined ground ; 

The spell begins: fond fairy handsgspire 

To deal the magie of emotions round ; 

The woods are fill’d with a voluptuous 
sound, 

Now floating full, now faint upon the ear, 
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And tones are heard to swell, and feet to 
bound, 
Which heavenly Dian curbs her car to 


hear, 
And all the » ogee. stars which make 
chaste night so dear. 


The uncurtain’d window looks a gay re- 
cess, 

A burst of unexampled brilliancy ; 

And there are forms of finish’d loveliness 

In scarf, and robe, and flowers, seen 
sweeping by ; 

A gorgeous crowd is ever in the eye— 

Divinest of imaginable things ! 

The wizard Fancy throws his heavenly 
dye 

On ail, and each resounding valley rings 

To the rich, kissing touch of instrumental 

strings. 


The second Canto opens with deli- 
cate touches of some of the characters 
in Shakspeare ; of these the following 
stanzas aflord a favourable specimen. 


There stands the gentle musing misan- 


thrope, 

The peice of faded passions, on whose 
breast 

Sorrow writes madness—he whose sweet- 
est hope 

Droops like Narcissus when the winds 0’ 
the west 

Gather its willing leaves; forlorn his 
vest— 

The fool of fortune, with keen feelings 
cursed, 

To be a proud king’s terror and his jest : 

The dark grave crops his rose—the rose 
he nursed— 

What can his heart do now, but wither, 

bleed, and burst ? 


O for a love like thine, dear Imogen, 

Unchanged by absence, undepress’d by 
ill! 

Those rueful storms which shake the faith 
of men, 

Left pee the same fond, trusting woman 
still. " 
Tears for thy tale! the alder grows at will 
Rank o’er the crumbling ruin with the 


rose, 

apes then her essence sweetest does 
istil : 

Like virtue run to wildness with her 


woes— 

So, through thy weeds of grief, Love’s mossy 
bads unclose. 
* * - . - * 


But is ripe with roses virginal, 

Unpluck’d of summer, where no ser- 
pent’s tooth 

May bubble forth its venom ; ere the fall 
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Was sweetness and the stainlessness of 


truth, 

And unpresuming love—and it may 
sooth 

To mark their rays of radiance meet in 
thee, 


Cesario or Viola—maid of youth— 
Thy love is unsunn’d honey, which the 
bee 
Cells beneath briery boughs that eye may 
never see. 


Break off! a phantom moves through 
marble halls 

in gloomy stateliness—night’s shrieking 
bir 

Flaps the friezed window with her wing, 
which falls 

Hollowly on the ear—my brain is stirr’d— 

But she who bears the taper hath not 
heard ; 

With fearful visions her wild eye is 
glass’d, 

Staring in slumberous trance, and many a 
word 

Of guilt from her divining lips have 
pass’d, 

Whilst the Weird Sisters laugh astride the 

groaning blast. 


Sweet winter-blossom, by a wind too 
rude 

Toss’d on the waters of a stormy sea, 

Which Heaven with greater tenderness 
endued 

Than thy sire’s heart—alas, that such 
should be! 


Young Perdita! O let me walk with thee 

Through all thy fortunes; exiled as a 

thing 

Of ill—a worm from’a degraded tree ; 

But thee erewhile the handmaids of the 

spring 
Transplant to rosy bowers on Pleasure’s 
April wing. 

We have already alluded to the 
tributes to the genius of Lord Byron 
and Rogers: from the former we 
might extract some very interesting 
stanzas, but we rather prefer that 
to the elegant author of “* Pleasures 
of Memory,” which is written with 
much sweetness and poetical beauty. 
It represents the poet in an allegory 
aS passing his pupilage in the hower 
of Mnemosyne. One noon, whilst 
she was sleeping, he observes near 
her fountain of delight a chorded 
shell. 


Seizing be drew from forth the conch a 
sound, 
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Clear as the silverof the warbling wave; 

Were nought but heavenly numbers heard 
around, 

To fill the cofal vault, the shelly cave ; 

The stir of his ambitious fingers gave 

A voice to echo—at the grateful song 

The wandering infant now look’d glad, 


now grave— fire 
New thoughts broke on him in a glorious ||_ Of Vesta in her temples of the free, 
throng, The wise to win, the coldest to inspire 
As stole the pensive strains melodiously With the mild pulse of elegant desire, 
along. With more than Grecian beauty, Woman ° 


Mnemosyne awoke, nor knew what hand 

Could make so sweet her slumber ; ‘twas 
too sad 

For ivy-crown‘d Thalia; for the grand 
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But, chain’d beneath the Vandal Slavery’s 
power, 


We love and start away—the wasp is in thy 


flower. 

But round the princely coast of Albion, 
she 

Who, starting from thy ashes, keeps thy 


roves ; 
Her wit Aspasia, Sappho gives her lyre, 
Penelope her cestus, veil, and doves, 


And Helen the dear smiles which dimpled 


Hebe loves. 





















Melpomene too innocently glad. 
Urania sometimes played so; but she The author, in his preface, ex- 


had i : > 
s 
As ‘twere a starry music of her own; presses a conditional intention of 


Yet her beloved Euterpe could not add continuing ‘* Aonian Hours :” we 
A more sonorous and engaging tone— hope that the approbation which, in 
She rose to see by whom her daughter's || common with several of our brother 

Cate een ee. critics, we have bestowed upon it 

But who may paint her transport and sur- this attempt, may induce him to this 
prise ? fresh trial of his powers, and that his 

— started—'twas the infant Rocers || yolume, fraught with many amiable 

The tears which rush’d to her rejeicing sentiments, may find a place on the 
eyes, shelves of all the lovers of true 

In strains to pathos and to pity new. poesy. 

To the dear sound all birds of beauty The only specimen we can afford 


flew. . .; > is 
And hover’d round, and fann’d him with from the minor poems Is the follow- j2 

their wing ; ing beautiful stanzas : 2 
There sunny halcyons spread their pinions 

blue, When Time, who sets his scornful hand 


The tender wren, the turtles of the spring, 
And to her new-blown rose the bulbul 
ceased to sing. 


A tale of love is told with great 
feeling and pathos, from which some 
very pleasing extracts might be 
made, did our limits allow. The 
smaller poems reveal a susceptible 
mind, and are many of them imbued 
with a like passionate enthusiasm 
which dictated the following tribute 
to our fair country womer : 


And there are lovely things that haunt 
there still, 

Greece, land of glorious relics! in thy 
fate 

Though fallen Colonna strews Tritonia’s 
hill 

Forms such as those which rapt Apelles’ 
skill 

Made breathing in thy high and happy 
hour, 

Thy olive shores with classic beauty fill ; 















| 


On all that love and glory rear, 
Has laid his desolating wand 

On hopes which made our being dear ; 
We feel that grief through all the heart, 

Passing as with a bolt of thunder, 
With tears has sapp’d the infirmer part, 

And rent with fire the proud asunder - 
All our pride is then to weep, 

And wish for death’s oblivious sleep. 


Lorn as an antelope that roves, 
His loved one from his sight exiled, 
We pace our now deserted groves, 
With step more mad, and eye more 
wild ; 
And not one spot, we loved so much 
Throughout the past, can charm us 
now— 
We only feel the blasting touch, 
The hand of ruin on our brow ; 


~ All our pride is then despair, 


And it is agony to bear. 


But if upon that desert spot 
Another wither’d beart we meet, 
In our desertedness of lot, 
The very sound ef grief is sweet ; 
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For then accordant spirits know, 
In every tear, by every token, 
There is a balm exists below, 
3 peace destroy’d and bosoms bro- 
en: 
A little music breaks our woe— 
Bat solemn still the strain, and low. 





When breathed the sympathizing sigh, 
When pity’s silent tear is shed, 
A fitful sunshine seeks the eye, 
The weeds of pain are withered ; 
We strew the nightshade on the wind, 
Look for a flower not quite so sad, 
And if alivelier one we find, 
We praise it, and are inly glad, 
And smile—but do not dare to own 
Our mourning hearts are lighter grown. 


Hast thou the spirit-soothing tear, 
The settled calm from sorrow felt ? 
Welcomed that ray from merey’s sphere, 
To chillness long unused to melt ? 
If grief thy bosom thus has wrung, 
if thus thy soul the charm hath known, 
Which in thy sky a rainbow hung. 
And bound thy waist with comfort’s 
‘zone— 
I for thee, and thou for me, 
Will deem it still a bliss to be. 


We must now take our Jeave of 
this interesting little volume, which, 
independent of the moral tone of 
feeling that pervades it, contains so 
much really pathetic poetry as to 
entitle it to a very honourable rank 
in modern literature. The lines on 
Howard are in a fine strain of senti- 
ment, and appear to us in no slight 
degree worthy of their inestimable 
subject. 


From La Belle Assemblee. 


PETER. 
(A German Tale.) 


In a village of the Margraviate of 
Bareith, in Franconia, there lived a 
husbandman named Peter. He was 
the possessor of the best farm in all 
the country, but this was the least 
part of his riches. Three girls and 
three boys, whom he had by his wife 
Theresa, were married, had chil- 
dren, and were all inmates of his ha- 
bitation, Peter was eighty years of 





age, Theresa was seventy-eight, and 
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they were attended on, beloved, and 
respected, by this numerous family, 
whose sole business it seemed to be 
to prolong the declining years of 
their parents. Having been sober 
and laborious during the whole of 
their lives, no infirmity tormented 
them in their old age: quiet in con- 
science, and contented in mind—still 
loving each other—happy in, and 
proud of their offspring—they thank- 
ed God, and poured forth blessings 
on their children. 

One evening, after having passed 
the day in harvesting, the good Pe- 
ter, Theresa, and her family, seated 
on the sheaves, were resting before 
their door. They were admiring 
the charms of one of those beautiful 
summer nights, which are entirely 
lost to the inhabitants of cities. 
‘* See,” said the old man, ‘ how 
that lovely sky is strewn with stars, 
some of which quit their places, and 
leave behind them a tract of fire. 
The moon, hidden behind those pop- 
lars, sheds a pale and trembling 
lustre, which tinges all the surround- 
ing scenery with an uniform white- 
ness. The winds no longer breathe ; 
the quiet trees seem to respect the 
slumber of the birds, who are re- 
posing in their nests; the tom-tit 
and the linnet sleep with their heads 
under their wings ; the wood-pigeon 
rests with his mate among the Little 
ones, which are yet covered by no 
feathers but those of their mother. 
The deep silence is broken only by 
that distant and plaintive cry, which 
strikes our ears at regular intervals 
of time. It is the cry of the owl— 
the emblem of the wicked. He 
watches when others sleep, he com- 
plains unceasingly, and he dreads the 
light of day. Oh, my.children! be 
always good, and you will be always 
happy. For sixty years your mo- 
ther and I have enjoyed a tranquil 
felicity: may yours not be bought 
as dearly as ours was bought.” 

At these words a few tears stood 

















in the eyes of the old man. — Louisa, 
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one of his granddaughters, who was 
only seven years old,ran to embrace 
him. ‘* Dear grandpapa,”’ said she, 
“you do please us so much when 
you tell us, in an evening, some 
pretty story: only think, then, how 
much more pleased we should be 
if you would tell us your own! It 
is not late, the night is a very fine 
one, and nobody wishes to go to 
sleep.’ All the family of Peter 
joined in the same request; they 
formed a’circle round him ; Louisa 
seated herself at his feet, atid bezged 
that every body would keep silence 
Each mother took on her knee the 
child whose crying might disturb the 
attention; every body listened ; and 
the good old man, caressing Louisa 
with one hand, and holding the hand 
of Theresa with the other, began his 
story. 

** It is a long time ago since I was 
eighteen, and “Theresa was sixteen 
She was the only child of Aymar, 
the richest farmer in the country. 
I was the poorest peasant in the vil- 
lage, but f was never aware of my 
poverty till I fell in love with 
Theresa. 

‘* [ did all in my power to stifle 
a passion which would only make 
me miserable I was very sure that 
my want of fortune would be an 
eternal obstacle to my obtaining the 
hand of Theresa, and that I must 


either give up all thoughts of her, | 


or find out some means of obtaining 
riches. But to procure riches, | 
must quit the village where Theresa 
lived: this was.an effort which | 
could not make; and [, therefore, 
preferred offering myself as a ser- 
vant to Theresa’s father. 

** 1 was hired. You may guess 
with what vigour I worked. I soon 
gained the friendship of Aymar, and 
still, sooner that of his daughter. 
You, my children, who all married 
from love, you well know, when the 
heart is once given, what delight 
lovers enjoy in each other’s society, 
and how they mutually seek and find 
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each other to enjoy it! Theresa 
loved me as dearly as [ loved her. 
I thought of nothing but Theresa ; 
| lived but with her ; I saw her dai- 
ly ; and I never imagined that my 
happiness could have an end. 

‘* 1 was quickly undeceived. A 
farmer of a_ neighbouring village 
asked Theresa in marriage from her 
father. Aymar went to examine 
what number of acres was possessed 
by the man who wished to become 
his son-in-law ; and, having made 
this examination, he decided that he 
wis just the person who would suit his 
daughter. The marriage was settled. 

‘it was in vain that we wept ; 
our tears were of no service to us. 
‘ihe uorelenting Aymar gave his 
daughter to understand that he was 
displeased with her sadness. It was 
necessary for us to add to our suf- 
ferings by putting a constraint upon 
our feelings. 

‘* The fatal day was at hand; we 
were deprived of every hope; 
Theresa was about to become the 
wife of a man whom she hated Her 
death, she was sure, would be the con- 
sequence ; I was equally sure that I 
could not survive her. We took the 
only step which remained—we fled 
together, and heaven punished us. 

** Theresa and I quitted the village 
in the middle of the night. She was 
mounted on alittle horse, which one 
of her uncles had given to her. I 
had decided that there could be 
no harm in taking away the horse, 
as it did not belong to her father. 
A small bag, containing ber clothes 
and mine, some provisions, and a 
very litthe money, which she had 
contrived to save, was all Theresa 
took away with her. For my part, 
{ was determined to take nothing. 
So true it is, that youth makes a vir- 
tue of what it pleases! I carried 
off a daughter from her father, and 
yet I scrupled to take any of the 
property which his house contained. 

‘© We travelled all night. At 


| break of day we were on the Bohe- 
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mian frontier, and out of all fear of 
being overtaken. We stopped in a 
valley, by the side of one of those 
little brooks which lovers are so 
pleased to meet with. Theresa 
alighted, and sat down by me on the 
grass, and we made a frugal, but de- 
licious meal. When we had done. we 
turned our thoughts to the steps which 
it would be necessary for us to take. 

‘« After having had a long conver- 
sation, in the course of which we 
counted over our money twenty 
times, and reckoned the horse at its 
highest value, we found we could 
not calculate the whole of our for- 
tune at more than twenty ducats.— 
Twenty ducats were soon spent! 
We resolved, however, that it was 
proper, in the first place, to make 
the best of our way to some large 
town, that in case of pursuit we 
might be less exposed, and that we 
might get married as soon as possi- 
ble.» Having come to this wise reso- 
lution, we took the road to Egra. 

*¢ On our arrival, we hastened to 
the church, and the priest united us. 
We gave him the half of our little 
treasure, and never was money 
spent with more good will. It seem- 
ed to us as if all our troubles were 
over, and we had nothing now to 
fear. For eight days every thing 
went on well. 

*¢ At the end of that time we sold 
the little horse. Ata month’s end 
we had nothing left. What was to 
be done? What was to become of 
us ? I understood no labour but that 
of husbandry, and the inhabitants of 
great cities have little respect for that 
art by which they are fed! Theresa 
was not more skilful than myself; 
she was wretched ; she trembled to 
look forward. We mutually con- 
cealed our sufferings ; and this con- 
cealment was a torture a thousand 
times more terrible than the suffer- 
ings themselves. At, length, having 
no other resource, I enlisted in the 
regiment of cavalry which was in 
garrison at Egra, The bounty-mo- 
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ney I gave to Theresa, who wept 
while she received it. 

‘* My pay was sufficient to provide 
for my wants; and the little things 
which Theresa made (for poverty 
had been a teacher to her) gave her 
the means of supporting our humble 
station. Achild now came, to draw 
closer the ties which united us. It 
was you, my dear Gertrude. The- 
resa and myself looked upon you as 
being sent to be the comfort of our 
oldage. At the birth of every child 
that Heaven gave us, we said the 
same ; and we have never been mis- 
taken. I put you out to nurse, be- 
cause my wife could not suckle you ; 
she was inconsolable that she could 
not, and she passed whole days near 
your cradle ; while I, by a strict per- 
formance of my duty, was striving to 
acquire the friendship and esteem of 
my officers. 

‘* Frederick, my Captain, was only 
twenty years of age. He was dis- 
tinguished beyond all the other ofh- 
cers, by his affability and his person. 
He took a liking to me, and I told him 
my story. Hesaw Theresa, and was 
interested in our fate. He promised 
every day that he would intercede 
with Aymar in our behalf; and, as | 
was absolutely dependent ¢ on him, he 
gave me his word that [ should have 
my liberty as soon as he had pacified 
my father-in-law. Frederick had 
already written to our village, but 
had received no answer. 

‘* Time passed away. My young 
Captain still seemed equally warm 
in our favour. Theresa, however, 
became every day more dejected. 
When I asked her the reason, she 
spoke of her father, and turned the 
conversation to some other subject. 
Little did I imagine that Frederick 
was the cause of her grief. 

‘« This young man, with those ar- 
dent feelings which are common at 
his age, had seen Theresa with the 
same eyes with which I saw her, and 
his virtue was weaker than his pas- 
sion. He was acquainted with our 
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misfortunes ; he knew how necessa- 
ry his aid was to us ; and he had the 
poldness to intimate to Theresa the 
price which he expected for his pro- 
tection. My wife was indignant at 
his conduct, and she let him know 
that she was so; but, being aware 
of my impetuous and jealous temper, 
she concealed from me the fatal se- 
cret. She repulsed Frederick, with- 
out saying any thing to me ; while I, 
too credulous, was every day extol- 
ling to her the generous friendship 
of the Captain. 

** One day, when I had come off 
guard, | was returning home to my 
wife, and, judge of my surprise, | 
met with Aymar on my road! * At 
last | have found you, ravisher!’ ex- 
clamed he. ‘Give me back my 
daughter! Give me back the com- 
fort of which you robbed me, as a 
reward for the friendship which | 
showed to you!’ I threw myself on 
my knees before Aymar ; | bore the 
first burst of his indignation ; I sof- 
tened him by my tears, and he con- 
sented tohear me. ‘I will not,’ said 
I, ‘ attempt to justify myself; the 
mischief is done ; Theresa is mine— 
she is my wife. My life is in your 
hands ; punish me, but spare your 
child, your only daughter. -Do not 
dishonour her husband ; do net make 
her die of grief ; forget me, to think 
of heralone.’ Then, instead of con- 
ducting him to Theresa, I led him to 
the house where you, my, child, 
were at purse. 
‘and behold another, to whom your 
pity must be extended.’ 

** You were in your cradle, Ger- 
trude ; you slept; your counte- 
nance, where the white and the ver- 
milion were blended, was the very 
picture of health and innocence. 
Aymar looked at you, and his eyes 
filled with tears. 1 took you in my 
arms, and gave you tohim. ‘ This, 
too, is your child,’ said I. You 
awoke as I moved you ; and, as if 
Heaven had inspired you, instead of 
crying you smiled; and, stretching 
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‘Come,’ added I, |, 








‘ducted me to the parade. 
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out your little arms to the old Ay- 
mar, you took hold of his white locks, 
and twining your fingers in them, 
drew his face toward your’s. The 
old man covered you with kisses, 
pressed me to his bosom, and still 
keeping you in his arms, stretched 
out his hand to me, exclaiming, 
‘ Come, my son, let us hasten to my 
daughter.’ You may imagine with 
what joy, my children, I conducted 
him to our home. 

‘¢ While we were on our road, it 
recurred to me that the sudden 
shock of unexpectedly seeing her 
father, might overcome Theresa. 
Wishing to prevent this, I hastened 
forward before Aymar, ran up stairs, 
opened the door, and saw Frederick 
struggling with Theresa, who was 
obliged to exert all her strength to 
save herself from his violence. The 
moment that I witnessed this scene, 
my sword was plunged into his bo- 
som. Bathed in his blood, he scream- 
ed and fell; those who were within 
hearing rushed in, the guard came, 
my sword was reeking, I was seized, 
and the unfortunate Aymar arrived 
with the crowd to see his son-in-law 
loaded with chains. 

‘© ] embraced him, and recom- 
mended to him my child and my 
wife, who was now insensible! [ 
embraced you, too, my dear Ger- 
trude, and then followed my com- 
rades, who conducted me to a dun- 
geon. 

‘‘] remained there, in a state 


\which you may conceive, for two 


| 
{ 


days and three nights. I knew no- 
thing of what was going forward ; I 


‘knew nothing of the fate of The- 


resa ; I saw nobody but my ill-look- 
ing gaoler, who gave me no other 
answer to my questions than that I 
might be sure of being speedily con- 
demned. 

** On the third day the gates were 
opened, and I was told to come out. 
A detachment was waiting for me; 
it formed a circle round me, and con- 


[ saw, at 
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a distance, the regiment drawn up, 
and saw also the terrible instrument 
that was to put an end to my exist- 
ence. The ideathat my misfortunes 
had now reached their height, re- 
stored to me the strength which | had 
lost. A convulsive motion quicken- 
ed my pace; my tongue, of itself, 
pronounced the name of Theresa; 
my eyes wandered around in search 
of her ; and, at length, | reached the 
destined spot. : 

*¢ My sentence was read to’me, 
and | was given over to the execu- 
tioner. I was expecting the mortal 
blow, when piercing shrieks sus- 
pended my execution. I loooked, 
and saw a half-naked spectre, pale, 
bleeding, and making efforts to break 
through the armed bands by which 
I was surrounded. It was Frede- 
rick. ‘ My friends,’ he exclaimed, 
‘it is I alone who am guilty! It 1s | 
who deserve death! My friends, par- 
don imnocence! I wished to seduce 


his wife ; he punished me for it ; and, 


he did what was right. You are 


barbarians if you dare to touch his} 


life !"—The Colonel of the regiment 
flew to Freilerick; he endeavoured 
to restore him to calmness; he 
pointed out to him the law which con- 
demned me for having raised my 
hand against my officer. ‘1 was no 
longer “his officer,’ answered Frede- 
rick ; ‘1 had given him his liberty ; 
here is his discharge. He is no 
longer amenable to your laws !’— 
The astonished officers now assem- 
bled together. My cause was plead- 
ed by Frederickand humanity, and I 
was led back to prison. Frederick 
wrote to the minister, accused him- 
self, asked for my pardon, and obtain- 
ed it. 

*‘ Aymar, Theresa, and myself, 
went and threw ourselves at the feet 
of our liberator. He confirmed the 
present of liberty which he bad made 
to me, and wished to add other bene- 
fits, which, however, we refused to 
receive. We returned to this vil- 
lage, Where the death of Aymar put 


Peter. 
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me in possession of his property, 
and where Theresa and | hope to 
end our days in peace, and in the 
midst of you, my children.” 

During his story all the children 
of Peter had crowded closely round 
him: though he had ceased speaking, 
they continued ina listening posture, 
and the tears trickled down their 
cheeks—‘' Be comforted,” said the 
good old man; ‘* heaven has repaid 
ali my troubles by the love which 
you feel for me.’’ So saying, he 
embraced them all, kissed Louisa 
twice, and then the whole family re- 
tired to rest. 


From La Belle Assemblee. 


THERE IS NO COMMERCE, 
(From the French.) 


Iy is now about five-and-twenty 
years since I took up my residence 
at Paris, and during all those years | 
have heard it annually repeated, 
‘* There is no commerce.” As | 
am not in the commercial line my- 
self, | have often been tempted to 
pity those who are ; but when I come 
to consider that for these five-and- 
twenty years every body eats, drinks, 
clothes himself, and furnishes his 
house with an increase of luxary, | 
have drawn the conclusion, that 
there certainly must have been some 
kind of commerce in France, even 
if it was only that necessary trade 
occasioned by the consumption made 
by twenty-nine millions of inhabi- 
tants. I have certainly thought that, 
during the war, commerce not hav- 
ing exterior resources, and being 
entirely confined to the interior, 
there might be some truth in the ge- 
neral complaint, ‘‘ there is no com- 
merce :”? but now, when peace has 
thrown open our sea-ports, when 
Marseilles, Bourdeaux, and Havre, 
&e. send out every year a certain 
number of vessels, laden with mer- 
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chandize for exportation, I know 
not why I hear it repeated every 
day, as it was before the general 
peace, ** we have no commerce.” 
If then, during the last twenty-five 
years, we have had no commerce, 
whence comes that ease, that luxury, 
which we see so conspicuous amongst 
those belonging to trade? Whence 
comes these requisite funds which 
enable the Parisians continually to 
form such rich and splendid maga- 
zines, which are opened daily in 
Paris ? How can they be at the ex- 
pense ef building them—how con- 
struct them so magnificently, and go 
to such expense in rendering elegant 
the shop of the purveyor, the paper 
hanger, &c. &c. It may be said, per- 
haps, that the merchant now spreads 
forth all he is worth in his shop, and 
that they ruin themselves by trying to 
eclipse each other. But I should 
think if merchants were thus ruining 
themselves, that the number of ele. 
gant shops would diminish every 
year ; instead of which their num- 
ber augments annually. Twenty-five 
years ago we had some streets that 
were quite deserted, such as the Rue 
Vivienne; and now it is filled with 
saloons of the most richly decorated 


appearance, and shops newly open-. 


ed. Nor is a tradesman satisfied 
with augmenting the splendour of 
his magazine: he must also pur- 
chase his country-house, and squan- 
der in one Sunday more than enough 
to support his whole family for a 
week ; though he returns to town on 
the Monday, repeating, ‘“‘ there is 
no commerce.” 

It is not only the petty tradesman 
that I have listened to for these five- 


» and-twenty years, making the same 


complaint; but even wealthy mer- 
chants, brokers, and bankers, also 
complain, that ‘‘ there is no com- 
merce.”’ I have moreover known 
certain booksellers, who live upon 
others, that have actually splendid 
houses of their own in the Faux- 
bourg St. Germain, for which they 
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have paid down the full value, and 
have also been possessed of conside- 
rable landed property. 1 have also 
known some who begun their chi- 
merical, or industrious labour, in one 
room on the third floor, and who 
now possess great establishmentsjand 
manufactories in several departments 
of France. I could name several 
manufacturers, who could then hardly 
keep eight or ten frames going, and 
who have now belonging to them 
several great manufactories, and pay 
regularly every Saturday from fit- 
teen to eighteen hundred workmen. 
There are also many merchants oc- 
cupied in the commerce of leather, 
woollen, &c. who did not know 
where to command thirty-thousand 
francs, and who are now worth more 
than a million of Lowis d’ors. 

I remember going in my youth to 
the richest bankers then in France 
—Julien, Girardot, Grefulhe, and 
some others ; | found their banking- 
houses in the entresols;* and their 
whole lodging did not stand them in 
above three or four thousand francs 
annually. How is it, then, now there 
is no commerce, that our bankers oc- 
cupy the finest and best houses in 
the Chaussée d’Antin; that they 
can expend every year, forty, sixty, 
and an hundred thousand francs for 
the hire of banking houses ; and not- 
withstanding this enormous expense, 
those who were only clerks in 1800, 
are in 1819 wortha million? I con- 
clude by believing, that perhaps they 
are more fortunate than other fur- 
nishers that commerce has not fa- 
voured, as they have wished, for 
these five-and-twenty years past ; 
because if it were otherwise, and 
that it flourished as these murmurers 
could wish, every tradesman, mer- 


*An apartment not known in England. 
The entresol is situated in a kind of angle, 
between the first and ground floor of a 
house, consisting of two or three rooms on 
the first corridor, or landing place: they are 
generally inhabited by those of very slen- 
der fortune. 
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chant, and banker, would have at 
least, an annual income of an hun- 
dred thousand livres. ‘Then if they 
should take it in their heads to do 
nothing, and -to shut up their shops 
and. stop their manufactures, our 








we s, tailors shoemakers, Mc. 
would want practice, and we should 
be in want of coats and shoes. 
Ss. G. 
eT 
‘ BARGAINS. 


To Timothy Hearwell, Esq. 


Sirn—Scarce a day passes but what 
Iam making some good bargains ; 
and these good bargains absolutely 
ruip me. 

I had a complete Encyclopedia, 
beautifully bound, and in excellent 
condition; but I found that it was 
likely to be very troublesome to me 
in the little lodging I then occupied, 
where | was compelled to have but 
a very sma!l bookcase, and [ scarce 
knew where to place my quarto vo- 
lumes. 

On the opposite side, my saloon, 
which is unornamented by pier- 
glasses, and which had only large 
bare pannels of plain paper, all of 
one colour, was much in want of a 
few prints, to fill up the vacant 
spaces. 

I fancied, therefore, it would: he 


Bargains. 
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insipid. I saw such every where ; 

and for 4n amateur of my stamp, it 
seemed a grievous thing to have 
only what every one else could pro- 

cure. 

What use, said I, can be this col- 
lection of stupid prints? { will try 
if | cannot get some in agua tinta, 
or some that are painted in water 
colours ; I will offer all my prints in 
exchange for two or three good sub- 
jects of those kinds: it will do more 
credit to my taste, and give me much 
more pleasure. 

When | have once formed a reso- 
lution, | am not slow in executing it. 
| do every thing as quick as thought 
—I never lose time in deliberating ; 
[ am not a reflective, but an expedi- 
tive being. 

At seven in the morning, an ho- 
nest old man was at my lodgings, 
who observed with a scrutinizing 
eye the value of the frames in which 
my prints were enclosed, and, in the 
twinkling of an eye, our bargain was 
struck according to my wish. Cer- 
tainly, all my prints were gone ; but, 
in exchange, I had seven fine pieces, 
representing the Isola Beila, The 
Pyramids of Egypt, A View of Flo- 
rence, The Forest of Soignies, The 
| Tower of Gubrielle, at Ermenenville, 
and The Park of the Villa Borghese. 

All these were certainly very well 








much to my advantage if | could 
change my Encyclopedia for some 
engravings, and | went to an honest 
broker, who, without the least hesi- 
tation, took my books for some very 
pretty proofs. 

When our reckoning was made, 
though he gave me only half the 
value of what he had received from 
me, I was not the less delighted with 
my bargain, which was far more va- 
lueble than those works which I had 
long ceased to read ; for | had prints 
that | was never weary of looking 
at, and which L.admired every mo- 
ment. 

I looked so. often at my engrav- 


chosen, and I often felt delighted 
with these brilliant prospects, which 
-would not have cost me, in money, 
the fourth part of what I gave for 
my Encyclopedia, nor the half of 
what my prints were worth. 

This fancy lasted for several 
weeks. I had not a single friend 
called to see me, to whom I did not 
explain how I had become possessed 
of such beautiful objects ; and then 
followed a discussion on their seve- 
ral merits. The learned displayed 
their erudition at the sight of the 
pyramids, and carried us back to 
the first ages of the world. Others 
indulged in the smiling ideas inspired 





ings, that, at length, they seemed 
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dered or did honour to the charming 
poetry of Metastasio. L’ Ile Belle. 
or, the Delightful Island, desolate in 
the midst of a peaceful lake, sur- 
rounded with stupendous mountains, 
filled the heart of the lover with 
tender wishes ; and, in short, | can- 
not relate all the wonderful sensa- 
tions which my little gallery inspired. 

But one morning | received a visit 
from an old fellow-collegian, who 
was settled in the country, but whom 
a law-suit had brought to London ; 
he was truly diverted to see me set- 
ting up for a man of taste, and show- 
ing off to artists and connoisseurs 
those pieces which had no intrinsic 
value. 

‘1 jive,”’ said he, ** in a little 
town on the borders of Wales, and 
I should be sorry to have it thought 
that I would ornament the walls of 
my smoking room with such rub- 
bish.” . 

He continued to abuse my pic- 
tures, and! must confess | was much 
piqued at the sarcastic remarks of 
this rustic. —‘* What!” exclaimed I, 
* in London, the centre of arts, 
have | ornamented my apartments 
with what only serves for the jest of 
one who lives buried amongst woods 
and mountains? Such a want of 
taste is unpardonable in me.”’ 

I immediately called a porter, put 
on my hat, loaded him with my pic- 
tures, and went to a picture shop. 
The man who kept it had been a 
farrier, and a crowd of concurring 
circumstances had made him pass 
the stable to a picture shop.— 

r my six aqua tinta and water-co- 
lour pieces, I obtained two original 
pictures, which to me appeared 
charming. Their dimensions were 
about two feet by three, with figures 
about fifteen inches high. One re- 
presented the well-known story of 
Tarquin and Lucretia; the other, the 
Amours of Jupiter and Leda. The 
tints were at once strong and deli- 
cate, with a certain air of voluptu- 
ousness. I was delighted with my 
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purchase ; but a lady to whom I 
‘ showed them, observed to me, that 
'they were rather immodest objects, 
‘and I had better change them for 
landscapes.’ 

‘Ihe advice of a beautiful woman 
is always a command for one of my 
order. I did not hesitate for a mo- 
ment to sacrifice my two pictures, 
for a Moonlight Scene and a View of 
one of the New Bridges. Nothing 
could be more innocent, and they do 
| very well together. 

Tbis is only one example which 
| have given of these kind of specu- 
lations, but | could cite twenty others 
if | chose. I must, however, tell 
you, that I have now at least fifty 
| pictures in my bed-room and draw- 
ing-room, which have all been pro- 
cured by the same kind of means as 
| have above related. Now it may 
be easily calculatca’ what my collec- 
tion is worth ; [ have given as much 
as my whole house cost for those 
paintings with which my study is or- 
namented. 

lt is the same with every thing. 
|| purchased me a large warm cloak, 
|to wrap myself in when I trav elled ; 
but scarce had I bought it, when i 
found it would be very troublesome 
to wear on horseback. I then 
changed it for a regimental great 
coat, when I perceived that this was 
by no means proper for a private 
gentleman, and one, too, who was 
brought up to the church; I, there- 
fore, immediately changed it fora 
good, plain, waterproof great coat. 
This great coat was as thick as a 
board, and of a most enormous 
weight; I, therefore, changed it 
away for a shooting-jacket, and 
tracked my shooting-jacket last night 
for a morning dressing-gown. 

I have made exchanges of horses 
and furniture, for which I always 
seemed to have the most forcible 
reasons : but what has kept me from 
being ruined by this whimsical turn 
of mind is, that I have an excellent 
wife, kind and indulgent to my foi-. 
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bles, and which precious article I 
have carefully kept: not but what 
I will own that I have sometimes de- 
sired to visit that country where we 
are told the inhabitants have the 
liberty of changing their wives occa- 
sionally. 
Wuinsy. 


VARIETY. 


ENGRAVINGS. 





Three very extraordinary im-| 
provements in the art of producing | 
and multiplying impressions of en-| 
gravings, have, during the past month, 
excited the attention of the scien- |, 
tific public. One of them is an 
American invention ; the other is the 
contrivance of a Ffenchman , and the 
third is an application of the art of 
stereotyping, practised by several 
persons in London. We will en- 
deavour to convey to our readers a 
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succinct view of the principles of 
each of these inventions, and at an 
early period we are promised further 
details, which we shall hasten to lay 
before our readers :—The first of 
these interesting discoveries has 
been made by Mr. Jacob Perkins, a 
scientific machinist of Philadelphia, 
who, from his preeminent skill, has 
for some time past been employed by 
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hardened, is then capable of impres- 
sing a similar surface of soft steel in 
a cylindrical form. The cylinder in 
its turn being hardened, is then ca- 
pable of impressiag other flat plates 
of soft steel, or copper plates ; and 
one cylinder can thus multiply steel or 
copper plates, in any desirable num- 
ber, equal in effect and delicacy to 
the first engraving. From these, of 
course, any number of impressions 
on paper may be taken, all fac similes 
of one another ; and, if steel plates 
are used, they are all equal to proofs ; 
or, if copper, they may be renewed 
as often as they beginto wear. The 
apparatus for transferring the im- 
pressions, as well as various appa- 
ratus for producing endless lines in 
beautiful scrolls, and for other pur- 
poses, all of American invention, are 
highly creditable to the genius and 
manufactures of the United States : 
but Mr. P. has proved his fertility 
of contrivance, by inventing a ma- 
chine for copper-plate printing, by 
which he is enabled, with thirty-six 
plates, and the labour of four men, to 
produce one hundred and eight im- 
pressions in a minute ; six thousand 
in an hour ; and sixty thousand in a 
working day. This machine consists 
of a wheel of four feet diameter, on 
the periphery of which he fixes 
thirty-six plates ; and then, by sup- 
plying an endless reel of” patent 
paper, which is made to descend be- 





the American Banks in the fabrica- 
tion of notes, by means which baffle 
the feeble combinations of forgery. 
It is the peculiar merit of Mr. Per- 
kin’s notes, that they are capable of 
exhibiting the highest perfection of 
the art of engraving ; while at the 
same time every impression, though 
millions of them may be required, is 
equal to a proof. This apparently 
impossible condition has been over. 
come by the masterly combinations 
of Mr. Perkins. His mode of pro- 


ceeding is as follows : He first causes 
the ee to be engraved on a flat 
soft steel, which, being duly 


plate 





tween the plates on the surface of 


the wheel, and a suitable apparatus 
for inking the plates as they pass 
round, in the manner of Cowpens 
printing-machine and of calico- 
printing, he is enabled to take good 
impressions in the above surprising 
numbers. Mr. Perkins, with his 
partner, Mr. Fairman, an able en- 
graver on steel,are at present engaged 
in submitting specimens to the Bank 
committee, before whom a competi- 
tion exists between these gentlemen, 
Messrs. Applegarth and Cowper, and 





og other artists and mechanists, 
the full development of which will 
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afford curious matter for the history 

of the arts. The second discovery 

to which we allude, is that ofa French 
artist, who, by employing an elastic 
plate, on which to take an impression, 
and then stretching the plate, is en- 

abled to retake another impression 
from the expanded figure, from 
which second impression he then 
prints impressions of an enlarged 
size, corresponding line for line with 
an original small engraving. In the 
way in which this discovery was first 
announccd, the public were led to 
suppose that a reality existed in the 
art of conjuring, and that a power 
was discovered of taking great and 
small impressions from the same plate 
on the same substance. The time, 
however, is arrived, when conjuring 
in mechanics, as well as in philoso- 
phy, must be abandoned, in spite of 
the force of prejudice with which 
men called learned still cling to their 
darlings-—attraction, gravitation, afh- 
nity, repulsion, &c.&c. The third 
invention to which we have alluded, 
is a variation of the art of stereo- 
typing. It is found to be practicable, 
so commensurate are the qualities of 
plasticity and cohesion of certain at- 
oms, that the same materials which 
afford a matrix of pages of types, are 


also sufficiently delicate to produce | 


a bas-relief of a copper-plate, from 
which impressions can be cast and 
re-cast, capable of being worked at 
a printing-press, and of producing 
fair impressions on paper of the ori- 
ginal design. For this improvement 
the public are indebted to Messrs. 
Applegarth and Cowper; but it is 
practised by other persons in con- 
siderable perfection; and seems 
likely to be useful, in augmenting the 
graphic illustrations of books, with- 
out increasing their cost. 


EMERSON. 
William Emerson, the eminent ma- 


thematician, was born at Hurworth. 
near Darlington, and died there in 


Varvettes. 





1782, aged about eighty one. He was 
aman of great singularity in his 
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manners, dress, and conversation ; 
but, beyond his scientific acquire- 
ments, it does not appear that his 
character exhibited any thing agree- 
able : yet it is desirable to preserve 
anecdotes of so extraordinary a man ; 
and the writer of this is induced to 
do it, from having recently seen some 
of his works in manuscript, contain- 
ing numerous rude sketches of philo- 
sophical instruments, &c. His own 
apparatus must have been equally 
rude, as, it is said, his telescope 
consisted of three or four cask-staves, 
and his microscope was a small lens, 
set in the top of a spring window 
fastener.—He wore, as he sat by the 
fire in winter, two pieces of bark on 
his shins, to prevent their being in- 
jured by the heat. He was constant- 
ly in the habit of walking to Darling- 
ton, except in the latter part of his 
life, and then he rode a horse, which 
was valued at not more than half-a- 
crown exclusive of its skin. It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that this 
was a slow mode of travelling, which 
made him say to some passengers, 
**Ye’ll beat me, for ye’re a-foot.” 
He was on his way home, on foot, the 
only opportunity my father had of 
seeing this celebrated man, and then 
he was carrying a sheep’s-heart and 
lights, and, being in a state of intox- 
ication, the road was nothing too 
wide for him’: but the bloody load 
was thrown first over one shoulder, 
and then over the other, as he reeled 
along. 

Once attending a meeting of the 
Royal Society, one of the servants 
attempted to intercept his progress, 
supposing he had missed his way, 
and that a man of his mean appear- 
ance was not likely to be admitted : 
all bis reply was, ‘*‘1’s Emerson !” 
which he supposed would be suffi- 
cient,—knowing that his works had 
found admission before him. 


NOVELTIES OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 
A sPLeNDID work is now publish- 











ing in Paris, entitled, The Natural 
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History of Mammiferous Anir*'s ; 
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with original figures, painted from 
living animals. The authors are, 
M. St. Hivaime, professor of zoology 
in the Museum of Natural History, 
&c. and M. Cuvier, superintendant 
of the Royal Menagerie. 

Four numbers have appeared, in 
folio. with six plates to each number 
No other collection but the Museum 
presents such an assemblage of cir- 
cumstances favourable to the under- 
taking. 

The text in these numbers is by 
M. Cuvier. Thirteen of the figures 
represent.animals well known : three 
belong to species which have veen 
drawn from subjects not living, and 
eight represent animals that have 
never been pourtrayed. ‘The de- 
scriptions embrace what is known 
relative to the exterior organs, and 
the use made of them, with that de- 
gree of intelligence which is peculiar 
to the individual. ‘The females and 
the young are accurately described ; 
and every. circumstance connected 
with the re-production of the species 
is carefully noted. Particulars of 
this kind are fully detailed with re- 
spect to the Monfilon of Corsica, the 
Macako of Buffon, the Maki with a 
white forehead, and the Stag of 
Louisiana. 

The following reflection appears 
in the description of the maki.— 
“ There is a law still more general 
and more important than the faculty 
of re-production ; and that is, the 
preservation of individual liberty. 
Generation never takes place when 
the animal is bowing under the 
weight of slavery. All the arts re- 
sorted to. to effect this result, have 
proved ineffectual; and it appears, 
that, even instinct is effaced from 
their intellect, by a second nature, 
engendered by the habits of slave- 
ry. 

” Whatever has a relation to the 
printing, lithography, the colouring 
of the figures, is executed in a man- 


[vou. 11. 


jnoentes with a fidelity and correct- 


ness that surpass all preceding at- 


tempts of the kind 


Mr. Nasn’s beautiful Drawings of 
Views in the City of Paris, and of 
the scenery in its environs, have 
been put into the hands of the first 
engravers ; anda superb work is an- 
nounced for publication in February, 
and for continuation in quarterly 
numbers. ‘The proprietors have 
engaged Mr. Joun Scort, formerly 
editor of the Stamford News, and 
Champion, and author of Travels in 
France and Italy, to conduct the lite- 
rary department. The historical and 
literary recollection§, and the anec- 
dotes belonging to each object, or 
suggested by it, will be carefully col- 
lected, and attached to the respec- 
tive views. 


Travels in various Countries of 
the East; being a continuation of 
Memoirs relating to European and 
Asiatic Turkey, &c. are announ- 
ced, by Rosert Watprore, M. A. 
This volume will contain, among 
other papers, observations made by 
the late Mr. Browne in parts of the 
Turkish empire ; a biographical me- 
moir of him; also, an account of a 
journey from Suez to Mount Sinai; 
of another, through part_of Persia te 
the ancient Susa ; the Arabic inscrip- 
tion discovered by Belzoni in the 
Pyramid of Cephenes ; travels in 
Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece, and 
in the islands of the Archipelago ; 
with remarks on natural history, an- 
tiquities, manners, and customs, of 
those countries. 





Memoirs of John Tebin,. author 
of the Honey-moon, &c. &c. ; with 
a selection from his unpublished ma- 
puscripts, are preparing by Miss 
Bencer, author of Memoirs of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hamilton, &c. 
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All the essential characters are de- | 
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by SHoito and Revsen Percy, bro- 
thers of the Benedictine Monastery, 
Mont-Benger, are iu the press. It 
is said to be the fruit of much curious 
reading during many years of monas- 
tic seclusion ; and while it embraces 
a vast fund of entirely original mat- 
ter, will omit nothing. particularly 
worthy of preservation in the anec- 
dotal treasures either of ancient or 
of modern times. The first four 
parts will consist of anecdotes of 
Humanity, embellished with a por- 
trait of William Wilberforce, Esq. 
Anecdotes of Eloquence, with a por- 
trait of Lord Erskine ; anecdotes of |) 
Enterprize, with a portrait of the || 
lamented Mungo Park; and anec- | 
dotes of Youth, with a portrait of | 
Robert Charles Dallas, son of | 
Sir George Dallas. These will be’ 
followed bv anecdotes of science, 
of genius, of liberty, of heroism, &c. | 





| 
| 





Itineraries to Timbuctoo and Kas- | 
sina, recently received by the Aca- | 
demie des Inscriptiones, translated | 
from the Arabic by M de Sacy, in- | 
vestigated by M. de Walkenaer, and || 
translated into English by T. E. Bow- 
picn, Esq. conductor of the mission 
to Ashantee, will be published in 
December. An Itinerary from Dag- 
wumba io Mecca, and a memoir on 
the traces of Egyptian emigrations 
and colonies in Ashantee, will be| 
prefixed. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Notices of Works recently published, or pre- | 
paring for publication. 
MISCELLANIES. 

Mr. James, the author of two works, one 
onthe “ Naval, the other on the Military 
Occurrences of the late American War,” is 
preparing for the press, the Naval History of 
Great Britain from the commencement of 
hostilities in May, 1803, to the present time. 

Preparing for publication, Paris; con- 
sisting of sixty engravings, by Mr. Charles 
Heath, and other artists, from views taken 
in the-French capital and its vicinity, by 
Captain Batty 





























A Voyage up the’Persian Gulf, and a 


in 1817, by Lieutenant William Heude. 


Journey over land from India to England, | 
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Views of the Society and Manners in the 
North of Ireland, by John Gamble, Esq. 

Mr. F. Accum is printing Elements of 
Chemistry, for self instruction, after the sys- 
tem of Sir Humphry Davy, in 2 vols. Svo. 
with plates. 

The same gentleman is also preparing his 
Lectures on Chemistry as applied to the 
arts and manufactures, more particularly to 
these of brewing, baking, tanning, bleach- 
ing, dying, distilling, wine making, glass- 
making, &c. as delivered at the Survey In- 
stitution. 

Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk, second se- 
ries, comprising an account of the Present 
State of Men and Manners in the Highlands, 
and Islands of Scotland, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Memoirs of the Life of the late Richard 
Lovel Edgeworth, Esq. are announced,being 
partly written by himself, and eontinued by 
his daughter, Maria Edgeworth, in two vo- 
lumes. 

Dr. Dwight’s Theology has been repub- 
lished in London, in 5 vols. 8vo. 

A publication by Buonaparte’s secretary, 
embracing the history of the two years from 
the banishment to Elba to the battle of Wa- 
terloo, is among the forthcoming novelties. 
We understand that it furnishes some re- 
markable particulars respecting the invita- 
tion sent to Elba, and the defection of Ney, 
whom Napoleon treated with great con- 
tumely after he got him to commit himself. 

Montholon’s MS. is also in Englaud, and 
may be expected to appear in the course of 
the ensuing winter. Madame M. brought it 
from St. Helena. r 

Hints on the Sources of Happiness, ad- 
dressed to her children, by a Mother, 8vo. 

Early Blossoms; or Biographical Notices 
of Individuals, distinguished by their Genius 
and Attainments, who died in their youth, 
with specimens of their respective talents, 
by 8. Stvles, D. D. 12mo 

Travels in Africa, by Mr. Mollien, who 
has, it seems, been able to pursue a new and 
unknown track, are, we hear, about to be 
published in French and English. 

Dr. M‘Crie’s Life of Andrew Melville,will 
appear early in December, in 2 vols. 8vo. 

An English edition is in the press, of 
Count Orlotf’s Historical, Political, and Li- 
terary Memoirs of the Kingdom of Naples 

Travels through France in 1817, by the 
Duke of Anzouleme, 8vo. 

The Emigrant’s Directory to the Western 
States of North America,by William Amph- 
lett, Svo. 

A Tour upon the Continent, by Marianne 
Baitie. 

Madame De Genlis’ new work, entitled 
Petrarque et Laure, is in a forward state, and 
may be expected sometime in November. 

The Elements of Natural Philosophy ; 
illustrated throughout by eS periments which 
may be performed without regular Appara- 
tus, by James Mitchell. A. M. 12mo. 
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Thekla, a Fragment of a Georgian Tale, 
is regeene for publication, and may be ex- 
pected soon. 

In the press,the complete works (in 
French) of Madame De Stael, in 18 volumes 
Svo. and her inedited works, in 4 volumes. 

A Humourous and Satirical work, enti- 
tled Lessons of Thrift, is on the eve of pub- 
lication. It is ascribed to the pen of a dis- 
tinguished veteran in the fields of literature ; 
and report speaks of it as combining the 
placid good sense and amiable bonhommie 
of Montaigne, with the caustic raillery of 
Swift, and the richly gifted prloceesy of 
Barton. It is to be illustrated with highly 
humourous engravings from designs by 
Cruickshanks, in the best style of that unri- 
valled caricaturist. 

A Narrative of the Transactions in the 
Red River Country, from the commence- 
ment of the operations of the Earl of Sel- 
kirk, by Alexander M‘Donnel, Esq. with a 
map, 12mo. 

NOVELS. 


Dacresfield, or Vicissitudes on Earth, by 
Cordelia, Chief Lady of the Court of Queen 
Mab, 4 vols. 

The Highland Castle, and Lowland Cot- 
bis A agenar St. Clair, 4 vols. 

isorder and Order, by Amelia Beau- 
elerc, 3 vols. 

Forman, a Tale, 3 vols. 

Glenfergus, a Novel, 3 vols. 

Varieties in Woman, a Novel, 3 vols. 

Society, a Nevel, 3 vols. 

Tales, by the Author of Bertram, 4 vols 

Geraldine, or Modes of Faith and Prac- 
tice, a Tale, by a Lady, 3 vols. 

Domestic Scenes, a Novel, 3 vols. 

The History of Little Bob, with Memoirs 
of the Camelford Family, by Mrs. Taylor. 

The Young Countess, by the author of the 
Blind Child. 

The Italian Don Juan, or Memoirs of the 
Devil Secripante, the Brigand of the Appe- 
nines. 

Tales of My Landlord, Fourth Series, con- 
taining Pontefract Castle. 

The Monastery, by the Author of “ Wa- 
verly,” it is said, will speedily make its ap- 
pearance in Paternoster Row. 

De Parasivini, a Romance, in 3 vols. is in 
the press, and may be expected in Decem- 
ber. 

POETRY. 


Mount Leinster, or the Prospect, a Poem, 
descriptive of Irish Scenery, &c. 

Misanthropy, and other Poems, by Joseph 
Snow, 12mo. 

Lorenzo, a Poem, by Mr. Roby. 

Mr. John Russell has a volume of Poems 


in : 
Parza, a Poem. 
Don Juan, Canto 3d, Svo. 
Tona, and other Poems, 12mo. 


Literary Intelligence. 
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Fashion, a Didactic Sketch. 

The Emigrants, a Tale of the Nineteenth 
Century, and other Poems, by Thomas Gillet. 

It is well known, that Gay, the Poet, was 
a native of Barnstable, in Devonshire ; some 
Poems unquestionably of his writing, have 
been lately discovered, and are about to be 
published under the title of Gay’s Chair. 
They are to be accompanied by others from 
the pen of the Editor, H. Lee, author of 
“ Poetic Impressions,” &c. 

The Pleasures of Friendship, a Poem, in 
two parts, by Frances Annabella Rowden, 
12mo. 

The Vision, or Hell, Purgatory, and Para- 
dise, of Dante Alighieri; Translated by the 
Rev. H. F. Cary, A. M 3 vols 8vo. 

Amalgro, a Poem, in 5 Cantos. 

Wallace’s Invocation to Bruce, a Poem, 
by Mrs. Hemans, Author of ‘ Modern 
Greece,” & c. &c. This Poem gained the 
first of those prizes lately given by a native 
of Edinburgh, and Member of the Highland 
Society of London, for the best poem on 
the above subject, with a view of encourag- 
ing the — of a monument to the me- 
mory of the Scottish Patriot. : 

Jacobite Relics of Scotland, being the 
Songs, Airs, and Lezends, of the adherents 
of the House of Stuart, collected and il- 
lustrated by James Hogg, Author of the 
“ Queen’s Wake,” &c. Svo. 

Common Sense, a Satirical Poem, in two 
parts, 12mo 

The Comforter, a Poem, Svo. 

The Tour of Dr. Syntax througk London, 
orthe Pleasures and Miseries of the Me- 
tropolis, a Poem, 8vo. 

The Triumph of Christianity, a Missiona- 
ry Poem, by T. E. Abbot, 12mo. 

Poems on various subjects, by Mrs Kent- 
ish, Svo. 

The Rainbow and Eclipse, Poems, by T. 
Thomas, 8vo. 

A Poem is in press, in one volume, royal 
4to onthe Wars of the Duke éf Wellington, 
with thirty Engravings; by Heath, from De- 
signs by Westall. 

The Missionary, a Poem, by the Rev. W. 
L. Bowles. 

The Wizard, or Fatal Banquet, in four 
parts, by Henry Llewellen, Svo. 

The Augustan Chief, by Geoffrey Smell- 
fungus, Esq. 12mo. 


DRAMA. 


The Peasant Boy, an Opera. 

Guilt, or the Gipsey’s Prophecy, a Trage- 
dy, translated from the original German of 
Adolphus Mallner, by W. E. Frye, followed 
by the translation in English of Schiller’s 
Ideal, and the Cranes of Ibycus. 

Guilt, or the Anniversary, a Tragedy in 
four acts, from the German of Adolphus 
Mallner, by R. S. Gillies Esq. 4to. (not 
printed for sale.) 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 



















Containing an Historical Outline of their Merits and Wrongs as 
Colonies ; and Strictures upon the Calumnies of the British Wri- 
ters. By Robert Walsh, jun. second edition 8vo. boards, $3 00. 
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plates, by the Author of Conversations on Chemistry, and 
Conversations on Political Economy, 12mo. boards, $1 50. 
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3 | FOR THE 
je BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 
et BY Vol. 
ie: SIR HUMPHRY DAVY, L. L. D. &c. 
i z= With an Appendix, containing a series of experiments to test the 
a || SS value of grasses cultivated in Great Britain. Second American Letter 
i edition, to which is added, Practical Remarks on some of the Tou 
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MUNSTER COTTAGE BOY, 
A TALE, 
BY REGINA MARIA ROCHE, 
Author of “ The Children of the Abbey,” &c. 
Two vols. 12mo. boards $2 00. 
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